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On  tlie  evening;  of  Mondiiy,  November  21,  1768,  there 
occurred  at  the  Assembly  Room  in  Salem  what  is  charac¬ 
terized  ill  the  Essex  Gazette  of  the  week  ending  Nov.  29th, 
as  "an  elegant  Ball.”  There  was  no  public  journal  printed 
in  Salem  to  chronicle  local  events  before  August  of  that 
year,  and  until  some  musty  diary  or  ancient  file  of  letters 
comes  to  light  to  describe  previems  occasions,  if  any,  of 
the.  kind,  this  must  remain  the  earliest  ball  in  Salem  of 
which  we  have  a  record.  This  famous  revel  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  Francis  Bernard,  Esquire,  who,  says 
Felt,  was  at  the  time  visiting  friends  in  Salem.  Francis 
Bernard,  Esquire,  was  son  to  His  Excellency  Sir  Francis 
Bernard,  "Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over 
the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Vice  Admiral 
of  the  same.”  This  august  sire  was  that  Royal  Governor 
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who,  within  a  year,  made  way  not  too  willingly  for  a  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  and  Hutch¬ 
inson  was  the  last  of  the  civilians  who  essayed  the  thankless 
task  of  governing  iMassachnsetts  without  her  consent, — in 
his  turn  giving  place  most  reluctantly  to  General  Thomas 
Gage.  Francis  Bernard  had  been  at  first  a  favorite  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  and  extensive  culture  and 
of  elegant  address,  well  aftected  in  the  beginning  towards  the 
province  he  was  sent  to  rule.  Especially  was  he  a  patron 
and  benefactor  of  Harvard  College,  then  much  in  need  of 
help,  where  one  of  his  sons  was  graduated  in  1767,  rank¬ 
ing  (for  rank  was  then  determined  by  social  precedence) 
at  the  head  of  his  class.  And  at  the  disastrous  epoch  of 
the  great  college  fire  his  interest  in  the  rebuilding — he  had 
a  good  knowledge  of  architecture — took  a  very  substantial 
form.  So  popular  indeed  was  he  once  amongst  ns  that 
the  now  famous  island  of  Mount  Desert  on  onr  eastern 
sea-board  was  presented  to  him  as  a  free  ofl'ering  b}’  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts.  But  before  1768  his  troubles 
had  begun.  Before  that  date  his  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  Chief  Justice,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  a  native  Boston 
man,  had  been  twice  mobbed  in  Boston, — the  Stamp  Act 
had  been  passed  and  repealed, — non-importation  cove¬ 
nants,  tea-parties,  Mohawk-inasfpieradiiig,  bonfires  and  tar- 
buckets  were  rife, — and  there  was  every  incentive  for  a 
royal  governor  to  make  much  of  the  friendship  of  those 
who  were  loyal  to  him  whether  personally  or  politically, — 
to  stretch  to  the  utmost  the  influence  of  social  prestige  and 
of  that  glamour  of  exclusiveness  and  brilliancy  surround¬ 
ing  a  vice-regal  court.  As  rebellions  Boston  grew  more 
and  more  untenable  for  a  capital  city,  provincial  digni¬ 
taries  more  and' more  cast  longing  eyes  toward  Salem  as, 
instead  of  Boston,  an  eligible  place  for  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Salem  had  five  thousand  people, — Salem  was 
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the  second  place  in  consequence  in  New  England , — Salem 
would  like  to  hiiild  up  her  already  prosperous  trade, — and 
courtly  arts  might  be  expected  to  exercise  a  more  persua¬ 
sive  influence  in  the  smaller  town  than  they  had  done, 
however  sedulously  practised  at  the  Province  House,  in 
the  larger. 

This  thought  of  Salem  as  the  possible  metropolis  of 
New  England  was  by  no  means  new  in  1768.  Since 
VVinthrop’s  day,  when  the  colonial  government  had  been 
transferred  to  Boston  much  against  our  choice,  the  people 
of  this  town  were  never  strangers  to  the  hope  that  they 
might  have  it  back  again.  So  that,  when  the  rebellious 
temper  of  the  pi’<)vincial  capital  pi’ompted  those  in  anthov- 
ity  to  consider  once  moi’e  establishing  head-quarters  here, 
the  predisposition  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  make  the 
transfer  easy  and  attractive  must  have  been  hard  to  con¬ 
quer.  Let  us  see  in  what  spirit  our  groat-grand-fathers 
met  the  blandishments  of  vice-regal  favor. 

John  Adams,  who  knew  Salem  well,  f(H‘  he  often  visited 
his  brother  Cranch  in  Mill  street,  writing  to  his  wife,  in 
1774,  says : — 

"  Mr.  Winthrop  tells  me  that  he  has  heard  the  late  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hutchinson  while  he  was  Chief  Justice,  [1760-1771] 
fre(iuently  say,  for  seven  yeai’s  together,  that  Salem  was 
the  most  proper,  convenient  and  suitable  place  in  the 
province  for  the  seat  of  government ;  that  he  frequently 
complimented  the  gentlemen  of  Salem  with  the  happiness 
and  convenience  of  their  situation  for  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  with  his  prophecies  that  it  would  certainly  be 
made  such  in  a  course  of  years.  I  mentioned  this  to  Judge 
Trowbi’idge  and  he  told  me  that  he  himself  remembered 
to  have  heard  him  say  the  same  thing.  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  if  I  have  not  heard  him  say  so  too,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  I  happened  to  be  with  Kent  when  he  carried  to  Judge 
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Lyncle  his  commission  as  Chief  Justice  [1771]  and  Judge 
Lynde  entertained  me  for  some  time  with  conversation 
about  making  Salem  tlie  seat  of  government,  and  with  the 
probable  effects  of  such  a  measure ;  one  of  which  he  said 
would  be  a  translation  of  a  great  part  of  the  trade  from 
Boston  to  Salem,  but  he  said  he  did  not  want  to  have 
troops  in  Salem.” 

When  Salem,  a  few  years  later,  actually  became,  by 
Royal  order,  the  Capital  of  the  Province, — when  Lord 
North  was  making  his  boast  in  the  House  of  Peers  that 
Boston,  thanks  to  his  odious  Port  Bill,  had  become  an  in¬ 
land  town  practically  seventeen  miles  removed  from  any 
seaport, — adding  that  all  in-bound  freight  would  now  be 
searched  at  "  Mai’blehead  in  the  province  of  Salem,” — 
when  we  had  military  headquarters  at  the  Hooper  House 
and  civil  head  quarters  at  the  Page  House  in  Danvers, 
with  part  of  Colonel  Leslie’s  64th  Regiment  picketed  on 
the  Endicott  Farm  as  a  body-guard,  and  Colonel  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  59th  Regiment  of  the  line,  500  strong,  (Pickering 
says  their  women  and  children  were  as  numerous  as  them¬ 
selves),  encamped  on  the  neck,  for  general  purposes  of 
intimidation, —  the  Courts,  the  Custom  House  and  the 
Legislature  as  well  as  Governor  and  Council,  in  the  King’s 
name,  dating  their  several  processes  and  proclamations 
from  Salem, — the  Boston  Cadets,  to  resent  an  indignity 
put  upon  them  by  the  removal  of  John  Hancock  from  their 
command,  bringing  their  colors  to  Salem  and  surrendering 
them  in  person  hereto  General  Gage, — while  such  stirring 
events  as  these  were  passing  at  our  doors,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  our  people  began  to  put  on  the  airs  of  a  metropolis  ! 
No  sooner  had  a  proclamation  or  two  bearing  the  sign 
manual  of  Gage  and  ending  with  "God  Save  the  King,” 
appeared  in  our  local  Gazette,  than  our  painted,  wooden 
town-house,  furbished  up  for  the  nonce  at  a  frugal  outlay 
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of  £10  IGs  7d  by  the  board  of  townsmen,  began  to  arrogate 
to  itself  a  new  importance.  Dealers  who  had  been  con¬ 
tent  to  announce  their  wares  as  [)nrchasable  near  the 
town-i)nm|),  and  even  the  staid  old  Gazette  itself,  then  a 
modest  youngster  issuing,  in  its  first  decade,  from  cham- 
bei’s  within  eye-shot  of  Town-Honse  Square,  all  suddenly 
found  themselves  associated  with  a  new  and  august  neigh- 
Ixn-hood,  and  began  to  describe  their  homely  and  familiar 
locations  as  opposite  the  State  House  in  Salem. 

The  day  was  at  hand  when  political  lines  had  to  be 
moi'e  sharply  drawn  and  the  sheep  were  to  l)e  divided 
from  the  goats.  Our  people  did  not  palter  nor  delay. 
Gage  applied  the  test  in  responding  to  the  courteous 
felicitations  of  the  well-disposed  on  his  safe  arrival  and 
proposed  tarry  here.  He  said,  by  way  of  a  hint  at  the 
incidental  advantages  of  having  the  capital  removed,"! 
doubt  not  that  yon  will  continue  to  cherish  that  Spirit  of 
Loyalty  and  Reverence  to  the  Laws,  that  has  distinguished 
the  ancient  Tow'n  of  Salem,  and  no  Attention,  or  Protec¬ 
tion  shall  i>e  wanting  on  my  part  to  encourage  such  land- 
able  Sentiments  which  cannot  fail  to  encrease  your  Trade 
and  Commerce,  and  render  yon  a  hapi)y  and  nourishing 
People.”  Onr  townsmen  gave  Gage  to  understand  at 
once,  in  resolutions  drawn  l)y  no  less  a  personage  than 
Timothy  Pickering  and  passed  in  general  town  meeting, 
that  such  blandishments  were  lost  on  them.  The  bait 
may  have  t>een  tem|)ling  but  it  did  not  lure  them  for  a 
moment,  'rids  was  their  language — immortal  words  which 
earned  amongst  others  an  encomium  from  Edmund  Burke  : 
"  We  must  be  dead  to  every  idea  (tf  jn.stice, — lost  to  all 
feelings  of  humaidty, — could  we  indulge  one  thought  to 
seize  on  wealth  and  raise  our  fortunes  on  the  nun  of  our 
suffering  neighbors.” 

The  famous  Ball  given  in  17fi8,  by  the  Royal  Govern¬ 
or’s  son,  Francis  Bernard,  so  much  in  keeping  with  the 
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spirit  of  the  time, — so  wholly  iii  line  with  efforts  made  at 
the  Province  House  in  Boston  to  keep  the  administration 
in  touch  with  those  elements  which  could  be  reached  by 
social  influences,  may  have  served  to  some  slight  extent, 
or  was  at  least  intended  to  serve,  to  inirratiate  a  foreign 
ruler  with  a  people  who  had  no  voice  in  the  selection  of 
him.  The  old  Province  House  in  Boston  had  been  the 
scene  ot  many  an  occasion  of  the  kind,  and  our  townsman 
Hawthorne  lias  preserved  the  picture  of  them,  touched 
with  that  inimitable  grace  and  art  which  almost  seem  to 
have  perished  with  him.  Had  we  the  magic  of  the  ro¬ 
mancer,  we  might  summon  up  the  scene  I  am  attempting 
to  describe  and  people  the  canvas  again  with  stately  dame 
and  romping  miss  moving,  in  all  the  panojily  of  head-gear 
and  train  and  furbelow  and  fan,  through  the  bewildering 
intricacies  of  contra-dance  and  minuet.  But  it  is  not  for 
the  musty  antiipiarv  to  delve  into  the  buried  mysteries  of 
camphor-trunk  and  cedar-press,  nor  to  drag  from  those 
unex]itored  recesses  of  secretary-shelf  and  bureau-drawer 
the  secrets  of  long-forgotten  loves  and  hates  which  gave 
that  crowded  ball-room  of  the  past  its  quickening  glow 
and  zest.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  facts  as  dry  and 
crisp  as  the  withered  rose  leaves,  once  breathing  sentiment 
and  fragrant  to  the  sense,  which  drop  now  and  then  from 
the  faded  pages  of  a  last  century  album. 

So  young  Bernard  came  and  went, — visited  amongst 
friendly  homes, — issued  his  cards  of  bidding  in  kindly  rec¬ 
ognition  of  attentions  shown  him  and  the  Ciovernor,  his 
august  father, — gave  his  ball  and  danced  his  fill, — and 
hoped  perhaps,  the  while,  that  the  visit  might  not  prove 
wholly  without  political  advantage  to  the  Bernard  dy¬ 
nasty, — destined,  alas!  though  it  was,  to  be,  within  a 
twelvemonth,  rung  out  of  Massachusetts  Bay  with  peal- 
ing  joy  bells  and  booming  ordnance. 

Is  there  no  craving  to  know  where  this  event  took  place? 
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Is  it  not  worth  some  eft’ort  to  find  out  the  spot  where  these 
iu’illiant  gatherings  of  old  occurred  ?  It  is  not  yet  too 
late, —  is  it  too  soon? — to  pursue  this  interesting  search. 
I  wish  I  might  declare  with  equal  assurance  how  long  it 
was  after  the  cold-blooded  homicides  and  monstrous  fa¬ 
naticisms  of  1692, — how  long  after  this  it  was  before  joy 
came  to  be  accepted  by  our  ancestors  as  a  normal  element 
in  the  economy  of  life  and  provision  made  in  this  commu¬ 
nity  for  rational  and  harmless  recreation.  Earlier  than 
1745,  at  least,  a  famous  mansion  was  erected  by  William 
Browne  on  the  highest  spot  in  southern  Essex  County,  and 
its  cellar  walls  are  there  to-day  to  attest  its  grandeur, 
guarded  by  sentinel  elms  which  yet  stand  out  against  the 
sky,  erect  as  sentries.  It  had  a  central  hall  for  music  and 
the  dance,  thirty-five  feet  on  its  front  by  twenty-two  or 
three  feet  deep, — with  a  musicians’ gallery,  a  vaulted  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  a  polished  fi<*or, — and  with  a  stud  equal  to  tw(» 
stories  of  the  remainder  of  the  stately  house. 

The  first  Assembly  Room  in  Salem  which  could  l>e  used 
for  general  purposes — the  As.seml)ly  Room  of  the  Ber¬ 
nard  Ball — stood  at  the  end  of  a  private  way  which  led 
in  from  the  main  street  (also  called  the  Broad  Lane  or 
Great  Road  to  Town’s  End,  now  Essex  street)  as  far  as  a 
ten  acre  property  which  passed  l>y  marriage  to  the  Neal 
family  from  Francis  Lawes,  a  ffreeman  to  whom  it  was 
granted  in  1637.  The  private  way  had  been  in  use  since 
1679  for  the  accommodation  of  two  brick-yards  at  the  end 
of  it  and,  on  the  laying  out  of  Cambridge  street  in  1794, 
was  absorbed  into  that  thoroughfare.  Dr.  Bentley,  writ¬ 
ing  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  says  an  Assembly 
House  was  built  there  in  1766,  and  the  Essex  Gazette  in 
November,  1769,  speaks  of  it  as  the  "new  Assembly 
House.”  There  was  at  that  time  no  Chestnut  street, — 
no  Cambridge  street, — nothing  beyond  but  the  brick- 
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yards  and  the  Bread  Fields  stretchinj;  between  the  great 
street  and  Burying  Hill.  This  hill  had  been  used  for 
cemetery  [)uri)Oses  since  1655  and  from  about  tliat  date 
a  lane,  now  Summer  street,  had  been  open  as  a  means 
of  reaeiiing  it.  Near  Burying  Hill  and  alunit  where  the 
group  of  schoolhouses  now  stands,  liad  been  erected  a 
work-house,  and  with  it  what  seems  in  early  times  to 
have  been  an  appanage  of  the  work-house,  a  ''hay-engine” 
s*)  called,  comprising  apparatus  for  weighing  hay  and 
probably  for  bailing  or  pressing  it  also. 

The  brick -yards  or  clay- pits,  for  access  to  which  the 
pi  ivate  way  was  laid  out  by  deed,  twenty-eight  feet  wide, 
in  1679,  occupied  the  space  iniw  fronting  southerly  on 
Chestnut  street  and  including  the  site  of  the  South  meet¬ 
ing  house  and  the  three  other  estates,  extending  from 
Cambridge  to  Sumnnu'  street.  But  the  private  way,  being 
of  a  generous  width,  had  been  built  upon  from  time  to 
time,  during  the  rounded  century  of  its  existence,  before 
its  laying  out  asCamln-idge  street,  and  so  well  recognized 
a  landmark  was  the  Assembly  House  of  1766  that,  in 
1773,  a  committee  of  otir  most  substantial  townsmen,  in 
proposing  names  for  the  streets,  a  few  of  which  were  then 
for  the  first  lime  paved  and  most  of  them  named,  desig¬ 
nated  the  short  lane  on  which  it  stood  by  the  somewhat 
pretentious  title  of  "  Assembly  Court.” 

Besides  the  Assembly  House  at  its  extreme  southern 
end.  Assembly  Court  had  ou  it  two  or  more  dwelling 
houses  and  several  estates  otherwise  improved.  Some  of 
these  have  been  associated  with  well-known  characters 
whom  1  can  do  no  more  than  mention, — 'fhomas  Maul, 
Daniel  Lambert,  Samuel  Shattuck,  Richard  Pike,  Thomas 
Barnard,  Tobias  Davis,  were  of  the  number.  On  the 
eastern  side,  to  the  extreme  south,  stood  the  i)eculiar 
structure  of  wood,  the  acquaintance  of  which  I  have  been 
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at  pains  to  make.  After  a  checkered  career  of  forty  years 
it  disappeared  between  February,  1805,  and  March,  1807, 
and  some  research  has  been  required  to  recall  its  propor¬ 
tions  and  recount  its  story. 

The  assumption  that  the  Assembly  House  was  built  in 
1766  rests  upon  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Bentley.  We  know 
that  it  was  built  later  than  June  27,  1758,  because,  on 
that  date,  the  spot  it  occupied  passed  by  deed  to  Dr. 
Ebenczer  Putnam  and  was  then  covered  by  a  barn.  Dr. 
Putnam  was  the  ancestor  of  several  generations  bearing 
that  conspicuous  name  and  is  well  represented  to-day  by 
two  great-grandsons,  Charles  A.,  and  Frederic  W.  Put¬ 
nam.  I  doubt  if  the  Assembly  House,  thongli  standing 
on  his  land,  was  built  by  Dr.  Putnam;  for,  in  selling  the 
lot  to  a  neighbor,  Benjamin  Daland,  who  lived  between  it 
and  Summer  street,  December  31,  1773,  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  building,  though  several  years  in  use,  and 
this  leads  me  to  the  surmise  that  it  was  the  property  of 
some  lessee  of  the  lot  and  possibly  of  Daland  himself. 

Whenever  and  by  whomsoever  erected,  we  have  an  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  its  dimensions.  It  had  a  floor  area 
of  forty  by  fifty  feet.  It  stood  north  of  the  rear  line  of 
the  lot  upon  which  the  South  meeting  house  now  stands 
and  as  close  as  eaves-drop[)ings  would  allow, — just  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  feet  and  eight  inches,  to  be  exact, 
from  the  northern  line  of  Chestnut  street.  It  had  a  cellar 
under  it,  doubtless  designed  for  the  caterer’s  convenience, 
which  seems  to  have  been  tilled  up  on  the  disappearance 
of  the  structure  between  1805  and  1807. 

It  had  a  clear  open  space  about  it,  measuring  twenty 
feet  on  the  north  of  the  building  and  twenty-five  feet  on 
the  east  or  rear  of  it.  Besides  the  main  approach  to  it 
from  Assembly  Court,  additional  access  from  the  east  was 
provided  over  the  Daland  estate  by  an  old  way,  which 
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seems  to  have  been  opened  before  the  witchcraft  days,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  brick-kilns,  and  which  led  across 
whiit  is  now  the  garden  of  John  Robinson,  Esquire,  de¬ 
bouching  into  Work  House  Lane, — the  Summer  street 
of  to-day, — ^just  where  poor  Bridget  Bishop,  in  her  "  red 
paragon  bodice  ”  was  taxed  with  practising  her  wicked 
arts  on  a  j)assing  cart-horse  with  such  pernicious  power 
that  the  fate  of  the  "one-horse  shay  ”  befell  both  tip-cart 
and  tackling  then  and  there  ! 

Deeds  and  street  locations  place  the  Assembly  House 
in  the  extreme  south-western  corner  of  the  lot.  Its  main 
entrance,  which  was  on  the  Court,  was  protected  by  a 
porch  or  vestibule,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  extended, 
when  the  building  was  converted  into  a  place  of  worship 
with  two  aisles,  in  1774-5,  so  as  to  cover  the  two  en¬ 
trances  then  provided.  The  porch  finally  disappeared  in 
1794,  when  Cambridge  street  was  laid  out  four  feet  wider 
than  Assembly  Court  and  "against  the  western  side  of  the 
body  of  the  Building.” 

The  ground  plan  of  the  Assembly  House  is  not  difficult 
to  sketch.  Its  length  from  west  to  east,  from  its  main 
entrance  on  the  Court  to  its  rear  wall,  was  fifty  feet.  Its 
width  north  and  south  was  forty  feet.  If,  at  a  line  thirty 
feet  west  of  the  rear  wall,  we  construct  a  partition  or  bulk¬ 
head  from  sill  to  roof,  of  a  width  sufficient  to  accommo¬ 
date  substantial  chimneys,  say  four  feet  deep,  we  have 
divided  our  floor  area  into  a  dancing  room  thirty  by  forty 
feet,  with  a  remaining  space  on  the  west  side  of  it,  meas¬ 
uring  sixteen  by  forty  feet,  after  the  chimneys  and  closets 
have  been  taken  out ;  and  now  if  we  divide  this  sixteen 
foot  strip  through  the  middle  by  a  hall  or  entry-way  eight 
feet  wide,  providing  access  from  the  Court  and  room  for 
stairways,  we  have  left  on  either  side  of  this  hall  an  ante¬ 
room  or  withdrawing  room  of  ample  size,  sixteen  feet  by 
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sixteen,  and  above  them,  if  we  limit  them  to  one-half  the 
stud  of  the  building,  a  supper  room  or  rooms  tilling  an 
equal  space. 

Nine  feet  each  would  be  a  good  stud  for  the  two  fr<»nt 
floors.  If  the  dancing  room  in  the  rear  had  a  stud  (*qnal  to 
the  two,  it  would  measure  eighteen  feet  in  height. 

Here  then  we  have  a  possible  scheme — a  two  story  front 
on  the  Court ;  a  single  entrance  protected  b}-  a  porch  ; 
a  hall-way  leading  from  it  eight  feet  wide ;  on  either 
hand  a  withdrawing  room  sixteen  feet  square,  with  its 
generous  hearth  and  massive  iron  fire-dogs  and  fenders 
and  ample  logs  of  blazing,  crackling  birch,  each  room 
giving  into  the  assembly  room  proper  which  was  of  a  stud 
of  eighteen  feet  from  sill  to  roof-tree,  and  had  its  two 
broad,  glowing  fire-places  again,  and  above  them,  between 
the  chimneys,  the  musicians’  gallery.  Behind  this,  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  western  or  two  story  section  of  the 
building,  was  the  hospitable  supper-room,  sixteen  feet 
deep  and  occupying  the  whole  forty  feet  of  frontage  on 
Assembly  Court,  and  perhaps,  if  you  please,  provided 
with  two  fire-places  more  and  having  direct  communication 
with  cooking  facilities  in  the  basement  below. 

So  much  for  our  scheme.  Now  let  us  see  how  far  the 
records  justify  it.  When  we  have  a  parcel  of  land  de¬ 
scribed  in  deeds  as  seventy-nine  feet  and  six  inches  deep, 
and  containing  a  building  which  has  twenty-five  feet  of 
vacant  land  in  the  rear  of  it  and  a  jiorch  in  front,  we  know 
that  the  building  itself  is  about  fifty  feet  deep.  If  the 
lot  is  described  as  sixty-two  feet  wide,  with  a  building  on 
it,  a  foot  from  its  southern  line  and  twenty  feet  from  its 
northern  line,  we  know  that  the  building  is  not  far  from 
forty  feet  wide. 

But  fortunately  the  chronicles  of  the  times  have  not  left 
us  without  witness.  The  Essex  Gazette,  for  November 
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28,  1769,  records  the  opening  of  the  series  of  annual 
Jisseinhlies  at  the  "  new  Assembly  Hall,”  in  these  words  : — 

Salem,  November  28. 

Laft  Friday  Evening  the  Affembly  in  this 
Town,  was  opened  for  the  Seafon,  at  the  New 
Affembly  Hall. 

The  above  Affembly  Hall  was  built  for 
Public  Occafions,  and  is  efteemed  a  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  elegant  Room,  is  40  Feet  long,  30 
Feet  wide,  and  18  Feet  high.  There  are  two 
handfome  Drawing  Rooms  adjoining,  with 
Chambers  over  them,  and  a  neat  Mufick  Gal¬ 
lery  on  the  Weft  Side  of  the  Hall. 

For  a  place  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  this  was  cer¬ 
tainly  an  Assembly  House  of  no  mean  pretensions.  Its 
career  as  a  place  of  enterbiinment  was  brief.  It  was  but 
eight  years  old  when  serious  public  questions  began  to 
absorb  general  attention  and  patriotic  duty  to  furnish  all 
excitements  needed.  But  it  was  an  accident  qjiite  aside 
from  the  character  of  the  times,  and  in  no  way  due  to 
political  agitations,  which  gave  so  singular  a  turn  to  the 
history  of  this  structure,  and  left  Salem  once  nnu'e  for  near 
a  decade  without  a  social  resort  more  commodious  than 
the  dining  rooms  of  the  better  class  of  taverns.  A  club 
or  syndicate  of  gentlemen  in  1782,  after  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  had  heralded  the  successful  issue  of  the 
war,  supplied  the  want  by  building  the  Assembly  House  of 
Pynchon’s  Diary, — of  the  Lafayette  Dinner,  and  the 
Washington  Ball, — now  standing  in  Federal  street  and 
numbered  138. 

Before  the  great  fire  of  October  6, 1774,  a  division  was 
threatening  in  the  third  religious  society  then  worshiping 
on  the  main  street  opposite  Barton  square.  Dr.  Whittaker, 
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the  pastor,  had  joined  issue  on  personal  and  parochial 
matters  with  Timothy  Pickering  and  a  hot  newspaper 
controversy  was  already  laging  when  the  meeting  house 
succumbed  to  the  great  tire.  At  once  the  disaffected  pew- 
owners  withdrew  and  })urchased  the  Assembly  House  on 
November  25,  1774,  for  a  place  of  worship,  and  the 
bills  for  converting  the  structure  to  their  purpose,  still 
preserved  and  now  before  me,  were  falling  due  when  Les¬ 
lie’s  drums  rattled  across  Forest  River,  and  drowned  the 
exhortations  of  Dr.  Barnard.  Preaching  had  begun  there, 
according  to  Felt,  as  early  as  December  18,  1774.  But 
extensive  changes  were  going  on  until  the  March  follow¬ 
ing.  Thus  we  have  a  charge  on  February  18,  1775,  a 
week  before  the  affair  at  North  Bridge,  of  £13  6s.  8d., 
for  building  a  pulpit,  and  again  bills  for  building  pews  on 
the  floor  and  seats  in  the  gallery,  Irom  one  of  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  building  of  eight  pews  involved  an  expendi¬ 
ture  besides  joiner’s  work  of  two  quarts  of  rum  "delivered 
to  the  Boy  Feb’y  1st”  and  "four  gallons  and  two  quarts 
Feb’y  8th,”  with  a  further  "allowance  on  pues  ”  of  two 
gallons  more  ;  and  again  we  have  a  (iharge  of  six  shillings 
and  four  pence  for  "half  a  thousand  <»f  nails  and  drink” 
and  another  bill  on  February  17th  for"  making  12  pues  att 
£9  12s.  Od.”  and  "3  Gallens  Rum  att  £0  6s.  Od.”  Pew- 
rights  were  treated  as  real  estate,  and  i)ew-holder8  "erect¬ 
ed  ”  their  pews  at  their  own  option. 

What  more  we  know  of  the  Hrst  Assembly  House  before 
it  became  a  place  of  worship  for  Dr.  Hopkins’  new  society 
is  briefly  told.  'I'he  advertising  columns  of  the  Gazette 
show  that  it  \vas  constantly  enq)loyed  not  only  for  social 
purposes  but  as  an  academy  for  fencing,  for  lessons  on  the 
violin,  forclassesin  dancing  and  singing,  for  oratorios  and 
concerts,  for  jugglery  and  feats  of  strength,  for  lectures 
on  electricity,  on  pneumatics,  on  magnetism,  on  phrenol- 
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ogy.  For  some  reason,  Benjamin  Daland,  who  lived  be¬ 
tween  it  and  Summer  street,  bought  the  land  on  which  it 
stood,  December  31,  1773,  and  sold  it  again  November 
25,  1774,  to  the  association  which,  a  generation  later, 
enlarged  and  grown  richer,  erected  the  South  Meeting 
House  which  still  adorns  the  neighborhood.  It  is  not 
perhaps  difficult  lo  conjecture  wliy  Daland  may  have  been 
anxious  to  rid  himself  of  a  neighbor  which  might  at  some 
time  prove  objectionable.  But  the  Assembly  House  while 
Daland  owned  it  was  destined  to  receive  its  two  most 
distinguished  guests. 

In  May,  1774,  Thomas  Hutchinson  entered  upon  his 
last  month  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  had  asked 
leave  of  absence  in  order  to  go  to  England  and  explain  his 
policy,  a  feature  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  removal 
of  the  capital  to  Salem,  and  leave  had  been  granted  him 
without  a  hint  that  his  final  supersedure  \vas  intended. 
Anxious  as  he  was  to  maintain  whatever  hold  he  had  on 
the  people  of  his  native  province,  he  made  his  annual  mil¬ 
itary  inspection  just  before  his  departure,  with  a  degree 
of  pomp  and  circumstance  perhaps  a  little  exceptional. 
This  is  the  account  given  b}"  the  Gazette  of  what  happened 
in  Salem  : — 

Salem,  May  3,  1774. 

Laft  Tuefday  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
came  to  Town  from  Bofton,  accompanied  by 
General  Brattle,  Mr.  Secretary  Flucker,  and 
feveral  other  Gentlemen.  His  Excellency  en¬ 
tered  the  Town  in  the  Afternoon,  proceeded  by 
the  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  and  two  of  his 
Deputies  on  Horfeback,  and  followed  by  a 
confiderable  Number  of  the  principal  Gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Place  in  their  Carriages. 

The  next  Morning  the  lirft  Regiment  of  Militia 
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in  thisCounty ,  commanded  by  Colonel  Browne, 
was  muftered  on  the  Plains  between  this  Place 
and  Danvers  ;  and  at  12  o’Clockthe  Regiment, 
led  by  Lieut.  Col.  Frye,  marched  thro’  this 
Town  into  the  Common,  where,  about  one 
o’clock,  his  Excellency  appeared,  accompan¬ 
ied  by  General  Brattle,  and  a  Number  of 
other  Gentlemen,  and  reviewed  the  Regiment. 

After  the  ufual  Firings,  &c.,  the  Men  were  dif- 
miffed.  His  Excellency  was  then  efcorted  to 
an  elegant  Entertainment.  .  .  In  the  Even¬ 

ing  a  Ball  was  given  at  the  Affembly  Room, 
where  a  great  Number  of  Ladies  flione  with 
their  ufual  Brilliancy,  and  where  his  Excel¬ 
lency  honoured  the  Company  with  his  Prefence. 

His  Excellency  returned  Home  on  Thurfday, 
by  the  Way  of  Marblehead,  to  which  Place 
he  was  invited  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Hooper, 

Efq. 

Hutchinson,  after  private  audience  of  the  King,  died 
suddenly  in  England.  He  had  been  superseded,  June  1st, 
by  General  Gage,  who  secured  the  Hooper  House  for  his 
residence,  and  the  Page  House  at  Danvers  Square  on  tlie 
old  Ipswich  and  Boston  road  for  his  business  office,  and  in 
a  week  was  on  his  way  hither  to  establish  himself  in  his 
summer  quarters. 

Again  I  quote  from  the  Essex  Gazette  a  contemporary 
chronicle  of  his  arrival  in  Salem. 

Salem,  June  7,  1774. 

Laft  Thurfday  his  Excellency  Governor 
Gage  came  to  Town  from  Bofton,  accompanied 
by  a  Number  of  Gentlemen,  of  that  Place,  in 
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their  Carriages.  His  Excellency  was  met  on 
the  Road  by  a  large  Number  of  the  principal 
Gentlemen  of  this  Place  and  Marblehead,  and, 
with  many  civil  and  military  Otlicers,  formed 
a  grand  ProcelTion.  They  entered  the  Town 
about  Noon  ;  and  his  Excellency  being  efcorted 
to  Colonel  Brown’s,  there  received  the  Compli¬ 
ments  of  a  great  Number  of  Gentlemen  on 
his  AccelTion  to  the  Government,  with  Con¬ 
gratulations  on  his  fafe  Arrival. 

The  Anniverfary  of  his  Majefty’s  Birth,  on 
Saturday  laft,  was  obferved  here,  by  his  Ex¬ 
cellency  and  many  other  Gentlemen,  with  fuit- 
able  Demonftrations  of  the  moft  affectionate 
Loyalty  and  Joy.  And  laft  Evening  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Town  gave  a  moft  brilliant 
Ball,  at  the  Affembly  Room,  on  the  fame  Oc- 
cafion ;  where  his  Excellency  honoured  the 
Company  with  his  Prefence. 

Ilis  Excellency  the  Governor  refides  at 
Danvers,  about  4  Miles  out  of  Town,  at  the 
elegant  Country  Seat  of  the  Honourable 
Robert  Hooper,  Efq. 

So  the  King’s  Birtluhiy  was  duly  observed  in  our  first 
Assembly  House — doubtless  for  the  last  time  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Massachusetts,  for  before  another  June  came  round 
the  guns  of  Lexington  and  Concord  had  proclaimed  the 
advent  on  this  continent  of  another  sovereignty  than  that 
of  George  III, — and  following  this  ball  the  Royal  Custom 
House  with  all  its  paraphernalia  was  transferred  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  Salem, — the  body  guard  and  the  fiOth  regiment 
arrived, — Gage  with  Leslie  and  his  military  household 
at  the  Hooper  House  fell  to  working  out  jdaiis  for  the 
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iiitrenchments  on  Boston  Neck,  diverting  themselves  now 
and  then  with  boating  on  Wenham  Pond, — and  the  Salem 
Gazette,  an  outgrowth  of  the  new  dispensation,  began  to 
announce  its  issues  as  "  printed  in  Salem  at  the  chambers 
in  Ruck  street,  near  the  State  House.” 

It  may  not  lie  without  interest  to  know  what  befell  this 
historic  building  after  it  ceased  to  welcome  such  conspic¬ 
uous  guests  as  young  Bernard  and  Governors  Hutchinson 
and  Gage. 

The  massive  chimneys,  partition  and  second  flooring 
were  removed.  Thus  we  have  charges  for  taking  down 
and  cleaning  ten  and  three  quarters  thousand  bricks,  some 
of  which  went  for  underpinning  the  new  porch,  some  were 
laid  before  the  doors,  and  some  delivered  to  Miles  Ward 
in  settlement  of  his  account. 

Other  extensive  changes  seem  to  have  been  made  to  se¬ 
cure  an  auditorium  of  the  full  height  and  area  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  with  a  gallery  at  the  western  end.  Pew  rights  were 
sold  as  early  as  March,  1775,  by  deed,  for  which  a  printed 
form  or  blank  was  used,  one  of  which  conveying  pew  No. 
15  to  Robert  Peel  for  £7  6s.  8d.  is  now  before  me. 
These  pews  are  described  some  as  wall  pews  and  some  as 
floor  pews,  so  the  house  had  two  aisles.  There  were  seats 
also  in  the  gallery  and  a  bill  of  £2  12s.  Od.  was  paid  for 
building  eight  of  them.  The  pews  were  at  first  fifty-eight 
in  number,  Init  the  eastern  end  was  extended  in  December, 
1778,  over  the  vacant  land  in  the  I’ear  and  the  number  of 
pews  was  finally  increased  to  eighty-six.  The  society  was 
organized  February  14,  1775,  and  down  to  as  late  a 
date  as  1855,  when  they  are  quoted  in  the  appendix  to 
Dr.  Emerson’s  half  century  discourse,  the  original  records 
seem  to  have  been  in  existence,  but  they  are  missing  now. 
Dr.  Emerson,  who  preached  for  some  months  in  the  old 
building  as  a  candidate  for  colleague  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  be- 
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coming  his  colleague  and  later  his  successor  and  marrying 
his  daughter,  speaks  also  from  recollection  of  the  old  As¬ 
sembly  House.  He  describes  "the  pews  with  backs  on 
which  the  weary  might  recline  their  heads  and  hear  the 
word  with  comfort ;  ”  the  choir  with  "  no  instrument  but 
a  bass  viol ;  ”  and  the  absence  of  all  appliances  for  heating 
save  the  foot-stoves  passed  from  pew  to  pew  during  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  speaks  of  "the  high  pulpit  &  higher  sounding- 
board.” 

Before  the  century’s  close,  when  the  war  was  over  and 
prosperity  had  returned,  the  demand  for  repairs  and  en¬ 
largement  and  modern  innovations  became  so  unceasing  that 
the  society  tired  of  repeated  assessments,  and  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1802,  the  proprietors  determined  to  add  to  their  num¬ 
bers  and  erect  an  attractive  church.  The  reasons  stated 
are  "  the  smallness  of  the  meeting  house  wdiere  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Daniel  Hopkins  officiates  and  the  difficulty  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  and  repairing  the  same.”  But  it  is  not  before  Decem¬ 
ber,  1803,  that  the  account  books  show  an  active  interest  in 
the  work,  when  the  debits  begin  with  a  charge  for  a  horse 
and  chaise  to  take  Samuel  Mackintire  t(»  Newburyport  and 
Exeter,  evidently  to  inspect  some  approved  models  of 
church  architecture  before  designing  the  work  which  now 
stands  as  his  masterpiece  on  the  corner  of  Cambridge  and 
Chestnut  streets.*  On  New  Year’s  Day,  1805,  this  stately 
structure  was  consecrated.  In  February  the  Proprietors 
of  the  New  South  Meeting  House  paid  earnest  money  in 
the  nominal  sum  of  $137  for  the  old  historic  structure  in 
the  rear,  which  had  till  then  served  some  of  them  without 
interruption  for  a  generation  as  their  place  of  worship, 

*  The  mucli-ailmlred  meeting-houHe  of  the  First  Religious  Soelcty  in  Newbury, 
port  wag  new  at  this  time,  liaving  been  built  in  1801.  Tlie  statement  tliat  tlie  I’ark 
Street  Steeple  in  Boston  was  also  the  work  of  Miicklntire,  has  the  authority  of 
Dr.  WheaUand,  and  of  Dr.  B.  F.  Browne. 

See  Essex  Institute  Bulletin,  Vol.  XII,  p.  62.  Historical  Colle(;tions  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  Vol  IV,  pp.  136,  265. 
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the  same  being  sold  by  the  trustees  at  public  vendue  to  be 
removed.  They  also  at  the  same  time  bought  for  $647.12 
the  lot  on  which  it  stood.  It  was  demolished,  and  the 
cellar  tilled,  and  in  March,  1807,  the  spot  it  had  occupied 
was  spoken  of  in  the  Parish  records  as  "  vacant  ground,” 
and  the  next  year  a  little  chapel  was  erected  near  its  site 
which  has  been  successively  replaced  by  other  and  more 
commodious  structures  of  the  kiiid. 

So  the  last  trace  of  the  old  Assembly  House  of  1766  had 
disappeared.  The  walls  that  had  resounded  to  the  harm¬ 
less  revelry  of  the  "best  fashion  and  quality  of  the  town,” — 
which  had  looked  down  on  grandsire  and  dame,  gathered 
on  the  King’s  birthday  to  do  honor  to  the  first  provincial 
magnates  of  the  day,  were  crumbled  into  nought.  The 
famous  feasts  they  made,  about  their  wide,  blazing,  hos¬ 
pitable  hearthstones,  with  their  negro  fiddlers,  their  viands 
gathered  from  the  forest  and  the  sea,  with  conserves,  fruits 
and  wines  from  every  old-world  port  or  tropic  land  where 
their  shipping  flaunted,  and  where  did  it  not  flaunt,  the 
red  cross  of  St.  George — merchants  and  sea-captains  and 
dignitaries  and  commercial  sojourners,  all  in  their  pow¬ 
dered  hair,  with  ruffled  wrists  and  scarfs  of  lace  and  deep 
waistcoat  pockets,  big  with  pipes  and  snuft’, — women  whose 
charms  asked  little  aid  from  art,  robed  in  the  choicest 
products  of  the  loom, — this  bravery  of  antique  days  is 
gone  forever,  or  lives,  if  it  live  at  all,  a  vague  tradition  on 
some  musty  page  ;  all  else  is,  like  an  unsubstantial  pageant, 
faded  ! 
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LADY  DEBORAH  MOODY. 

Read  before  the  Local  History  Class. 


BY  MRS.  HENRY  W.  EDWARDS. 


The  fact  that  Lady  Moody  preferred  to  make  her  home 
in  this  vieiiiity  and  was  anxious  to  return  after  she  had  left 
here,  would  seem  to  justify  our  interest  in  her;  although 
the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  this  country  was  spent  at 
Gravesend,  L.  I. 

Lady  Moody  was  the  daughter  of  Walter  Dunch,  of 
Garsden,  in  Wiltshire,  England.  Her  father  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her 
family  were  active  champions  of  popular  liberty  and  con¬ 
stitutional  and  national  rights.  She  married  Sir  Henry 
Moody,  who  was  made  a  baronet  by  King  James  in  1622, 
and  died  in  1632.  They  appear  to  have  had  one  son.  Sir 
Henry  Moody,  who  accompanied  his  mother  to  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  though  one  genealogical  record  spoke  of  him  as  "  per¬ 
haps  ”  the  son  of  Lady  Moody. 

In  1635  she  went  from  her  home  to  London,  where, 
according  to  Lewis  and  Ncwhall’s  History  of  Lynn,  she 
resnained  in  opposition  to  a  statute  which  enjoined  that  no 
person  should  reside  beyond  a  limited  time  from  his  own 
home.  On  the  21st  of  April  the  court  of  the  Star  Cham¬ 
ber  ordered  that  "Dame  Deborah  Moodie  and  the  others 
should  return  to  their  hereditaments  in  forty  days  in  the 
good  example  necessary  to  the  poorer  classes.  ” 

The  time  of  Lady  Deborah’s  arrival  at  Salem  is  uncer- 
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tain  ;  but  by  the  iH)teb()ok  of  Tliomas  Lechford,  a  Boston 
lawyer,  she  had  come  over  in  1639 — he  having  made  this 
entry  :  "Received  of  My  Lady  Mottdy — 22.  2.  1639 — £1- 
11s.  ”  In  Felt’s  Annals  it  says  :  "Dec.  2nd,  1670,  William 
Ilathorne,  age  63,  testifies  that  Lady  Moody  came  over 
about  30  years  ago  and  paid  Mr.  II mnphrey  for  his  estate 
£1100.  ”  According  to  the  First  Church  records,  on  the 
5th  of  April,  1640,  she  united  with  the  church  at  Salem. 
On  May  13,  1640,  she  was  granted  400  acres  of  land  "where 
it  might  not  hinder  a  plantation  nor  any  former  grant.”  In 
1641  she  bought  the  farm  called  Swampscott,  of  Dep¬ 
uty  Governor  John  Ilumphre}'.  She  stocked  and  cul¬ 
tivated  it,  but  probably  found  farming  unprolitable,  as 
Lechford  says:  "Lady  Mood}^  lives  at  Lynn,  hut  is  of 
Salem  church.  She  is,  good  lady,  almost  muhnie,  by  buy¬ 
ing  Master  Ilumfries’  farm,  Swampscott.  ”  Lewis  and 
Newhall’s  History  says  :  "There  is  much  reason  for  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  old  house  which  many  will  remember  as  the 
Samuel  Newhall  house  and  which  had  previously  been 
known  as  the  Hood  house,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of 
Nahant  St.,  between  Baltimore  and  Ocean,  was  the  identi¬ 
cal  one  in  which  Mr.  Humphrey  lived,  the  one  in  Avhich 
Lady  Deborah  Moody  dwelt,  and  the  one  which  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  daughter  .4011,  in  1681,  sold  to  Richard  Hood. 

As  would  l)e  expected  of  a  person  of  such  energy  and  in¬ 
dependence,  Lady  Moody  soon  came  in  conflict  with  the 
aulh(»rities,  and  "  at  the  Quarterly  Court,  Dec.  14th,  1642, 
The  Lady  Deborah  .Moodie,  Mrs.  King,  and  the  wife  of 
John  Tillton,  were  presented,  for  honldinge  that  the  bap¬ 
tizing  of  Infants  is  noc  ordinance  of  God.  ”  She  had  first 
been  admonished,  then  suspended,  then  excommunicated, 
by  the  church.  Governor  Winthrop  says:  "The  Ladye 
Moodye,  a  wise  and  anciently  religious  woman,  being 
taken  with  the  error  of  denying  baptism  to  infants,  was 
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dealt  withal  by  nmiiy  of  the  elders  and  others  and  admon- 
isiied  by  the  church  of  Salem  (whereof  she  was  a  mem¬ 
ber),  but  persisting  still,  and  to  avoid  further  trouble,  she 
removed  to  the  Dutch,  ajjrain.st  the  advice  of  all  her 
friends.  ” 

In  1643,  Lady  Moody,  with  some  others,  removed  to 
the  Dutch  possessions  on  Long  Island,  and  v^asa  leading 
spirit  in  settling  the  town  which  she  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  named  Gravesend,  although  other  accounts  say 
that  the  place  was  named  by  Gov.  Stuyvesant,  and  still 
others  that  it  is  uncertain  when  or  l)y  whom  it  was  named. 
The  Memorial  History  of  New  York  says:  "There  was 
some  little  murmuring  as  to  the  possil)te  effect  of  the  re¬ 
ception  of  so  large  a  number  of  sectaries  in  the  Dutch 
settlement.”  It  may  have  been  this  feeling  which  led 
Lady  Deboralr  to  make  an  attempt  to  return  to  Massachu¬ 
setts,  which  she  evidently  did  from  the  following,  which 
was  at  the  end  of  a  letter  from  John  Endecott  to  John 
Winthrop,  dated  Salem,  the  22nd  of  the  2nd  mo.,  1644: 
"Sir,  since  I  wrot  my  Lettre  Mr.  Norrice  came  to  mee  to 
tell  mee  that  bee  heard  that  the  L;idy  Moody  hath  written 
to  you  to  give  her  .advice  tor  her  returne.  1  shall  desire 
that  she  may  not  have  advice  to  return  to  this  Jurisdic- 
cion,  unless  she  will  acknowledge  her  evill  in  opposing 
the  Churches,  and  leave  her  opinions  hehinde  her,  for  she 
is  a  dangerous  woman.  My  bntther  Ludlow  writt  to  mee 
that  by  means  of  a  booke  shee  sent  to  Mrs.  Eaton,  she 
questions  her  owne  baptisme,  &  it  is  verie  doubtefull 
whither  she  will  be  reclaymed  she  is  so  far  ingaged.  The 
Lord  rebuke  .Satan  the  .adversarie  of  our  soules.  ” 

That  the  departure  of  Lady  .Moody  and  other  prominent 
people  was  a  serious  loss  to  Lynn  is  shown  by  the  petition, 
which,  according  to  the  History  of  Lynn,  was  presented  to 
the  Court  in  1645,  for  an  abatement  of  taxes.  It  com- 
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mences  with  "  humbly  showing  that  whereas  the  overruling 
Providence  of  G(»d  hath  much  weakened  our  hands  which 
yet  were  never  of  like  strength  with  others  about  ns,  to 
bear  such  a  share  in  the  publique  disbursements  and  del)ts 
of  the  country  as  formerly,  we  therefore  make  bold  truly 
to  informe  this  honored  Court  of  onr  enfeebled  estate  with 
which  we  have  more  immediate  cause  to  be  l)est  acquainted. 
Those  few  able  persons  which  were  with  and  of  us  its  not 
nnknowne  how  many  of  them  have  deserted  us ;  as  My 
Lady  Moody,  whose  share  in  a  former  rate  of  this  town, 
at  £80,  was  above  £4,  and  her  estate,  left  now  in  a  life 
rate,  pays  not  £l-10s.”  Several  others  are  mentioned. 

We  can  but  admire  the  spirit,  so  often  shown,  of  those 
who,  smarting  under  the  disappointment  and  chagrin  of 
compulsory  suinnission  to  the  arbitrary  ruling  which  exiled 
them  from  their  chosen  friends  and  companions,  could 
liear  up  and  still  tind  work  to  do,  and  lead  and  inspire 
others  in  making  new  homes.  Lady  Moody  apparentl}' 
left  Massachusetts  of  her  own  accord,  yet  she  was  proba- 
bly  made  to  feel  that  her  room  was  more  desirable  than 
her  company,  and,  as  Winthrop  said,  she  went  "to  avoid 
further  trouble.  ” 

All  the  accounts  of  Lady  Moody  indicate  that  slie  was 
a  woman  of  great  strength  of  character  and  uprightness  of 
life  ;  and  the  records  of  the  town  of  Gravesend  show  that 
she  was  a  leader  in  all  go(»d  works  and  movements  tor  pub¬ 
lic  improvement.  The  first  town  patent  was  granted  by 
Gov.  Kieft,  Dec.  19,  1645,  to  Lady  Deborah  Moody,  John 
Tilton,  Sergeant  James  Hubbard,  and  their  associates,  and 
is  said  to  be  "  remarkable  as  being  probably  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  where  a  woman  heads  the  list  of  patentees.  ” 
The  patent  granted  them  "freedom  of  worship  without 
magisterial  or  ministerial  interference.  ” 

The  settlement  at  Gravesend  suffered  a  good  many  se- 
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rioiis  attacks  from  the  Indians  and  Lady  Moody’s  house 
was  used  as  a  citadel  at  such  times.  One  account  says : 
"The  Indians  assaulted  Lady  Moody  in  her  house  at  Long 
Island,  divers  times,  so  that  if  there  had  not  been  40 
men  to  liave  guarded  her  she  might  h:ive  perished  by 
their  hands  likewise.  " 

Lady  Moody’s  ability  as  a  leader  won  for  her  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Governor  Stuyvesant,  and  it  is  said  that  in  1(554 
she  rendered  him  substantial  aid  in  settling  some  difficulties 
at  Gravesend.  The  History  of  New  York  says  that  at 
this  time  Governor  Stuyvesant  "  was  for  several  days  the 
gnest  of  Lady  Moody  ;  and  Mrs.  Stuyvesant,  who  accom- 
pained  her  husband,  was  greatly  charmed  with  the  noble 
English  lady.  The  house  of  the  latter,  in  Gravesend, 
though  primitive  in  outward  construction,  was  furnished 
with  comparative  elegance  and  g»)od  taste,  and  contained 
the  largest  collection  of  books  which  had  yet  been  brought 
into  the  colony.  ’’  It  is  said  that  the  Governor  often  asked 
her  advice  about  public  matters  and  at  one  time  conceded 
to  her  the  nomination  of  the  three  town  magistrates. 

About  1641)  Lady  Deborah  wrotethe  following  letter; 

"To  ye  wi)rshipfull  and  much  honored  trend  Mr.  John 
Wintrop  at  his  house  at  Pequid  : 

VVorthie  Sur, — My  respective  love  to  yon  remem- 
[bered]  acknowliging  myselfe  for  your  many  kindness[es] 
&  respecte  to  me  much  obliged  to  you.  I  have  written  di¬ 
vers  times  to  you,  but  I  (lout  yon  have  not  receved  it;  at 
present,  being  in  hast,  I  can  not  iidarge  myselfe,  oidy  my 
request  is  y*  you  will  be  pleased,  either  by'  this  bote,  if  in 
your  wisdom  you  see  not  a  convenienter  opertunitic,  to 
send  to  me  those  things  y*  Mr.  Throgmortone  brought  for 
me,  and  I  understand  are  with  yon,  for  I  am  in  great  need 
ofy“,  together  with  Mark  Lucars  chest  and  other  things. 
So  with  my  respectiue  love  to  you  and  youi’e  wife,  with 
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Mrs.  Lack  remembered,  hoping  you  and  they  with  youre 
children,  are  in  helth,  I  rest,  comitting  you  to  y®  pro¬ 
tection  of  y®  Allmighti.  Pray  remember  my  nesesiti  in 
this  thing. 

Deborah  Moody.” 

Indorsed  “  Lady  Moody.” 

Winthrop’s  Journal  has  this  item:  "On  the  night  of 
the  4^**  of  Novembei',  1646,  began  a  most  dreadful  tem¬ 
pest  at  northeast,  with  wind  and  I'ain.  The  roof  of  Lady 
Moody’s  house  at  Salem  was  blown  off.  Felt’s  Annals 
gives  the  date  as  the  16**'  and  adds:  "The  house  was  a 
flat  roof  and  but  nine  feet  liigh  ;  the  roof  was  taken  off  and 
so  much  of  the  chimney  as  was  al)Ove  it  and  carried  into 
two  parts  6  or  8  rods  off.  Ten  {)ersons  lay  under  it  and 
knew  not  of  it  till  they  rose  in  the  morning.^’’ 

In  1651  Sir  Henry  Moody  sold  the  farm  called  Swamp- 
scott  farm  to  Daniel  King,  transacting  the  business  for 
Lady  Moody. 

It  would  seem  that  Lady  Deborah  and  her  friends  at 
Gravesend  fully  enjoyed  the  religious  liberty  which  was 
granted  them  from  the  following  account  given  of  the  state 
of  the  churches  at  that  place  in  1657.  "They,  for  the  most 
part,  reject  infant  baptism,  the  Sabbath,  the  oflice  of 
preacher,  and  the  teachers  of  God’s  word ;  saying  that 
through  these  have  come  all  sorts  of  contentions  into  the 
world.  Whenever  they  meet  together  the  one  or  the  other 
reads  something  for  them.’’ 

Rev.  A.  P.  Stockwell,  in  the  N.  Y.  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  Record  says  :  "  The  town  by  special  grant 

gave  Lady  Moody  a  "bowery,  ”  or  farm,  which  contained 
•SO  morgen  or  60  acres  of  upland,  with  meadow  land  suf- 

‘  This  house  was  south  of  the  homestead  of  Ralph  Fogg  wltlch  was  south  and 
west  of  the  house  l)eloDging  to  Hugh  Peters  on  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Wash¬ 
ington  streets  where  the  present  street  Railwaj'  Station  now  stands. 
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ficient  for  pasturage.  Here  she  spent  the  closing  years  of 
her  bnsy  and  eventful  life ;  and  even  to  the  very  last,  as 
the  old  recoi’ds  abundantly  show,  made  hei'self  useful  to 
her  associates  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  important  pub¬ 
lic  trusts.  ”  He  says  that  her  death  occurred  iu  the  early 
part  of  1659,  and  that  after  her  death  her  sou  moved  to 
Virginia,  where  he  died.  In  the  Clarendon  Papers,  Sir 
Henry  is  spoken  of,  as  having,  iu  September,  1659,  raised 
a  foot  company  to  assist  the  Dutch  iu  defending  a  fort 
which  had  been  "  beleaugered  l)y  some  thousands  of  In¬ 
dians,  their  corn  burnt  and  many  slain.  ” 

I  found  no  record  that  Sir  Henry  was  ever  married  or 
that  Lady  Moody  left  any  descendants. 

Note.— Lady  Moody  Beema  to  have  been  a  conain  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Maaaachuaetts  who  waa  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  There  aceme  to  be 
UtOe  doubt  that  she  once  occupied  the  houae  near  the  preaent  Poat  Office.  Some 
authority  for  these  statements  will  be  found  in  Upham’s  witchcraft,  Vol.  I,  pp_ 
68  and  183,  and  In  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  I,  p.  40. 


SOME  LOCALITIES  ABOUT  SALEM. 

Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute,  by  Henry  M.  Brooks. 

I  HAVE  thought  that  brief  sketches  of  certain  localities 
about  Salem  might  be  of  interest  to  both  old  and  young. 
Many  of  the  places  I  shall  mention  may  be  already  known 
to  most  of  our  citizens,  but  there  are  a  few  that  the  young 
people,  at  least,  may  not  have  heard  much  about. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  importance  of  se¬ 
curing  information  in  relation  to  our  past  history  was  not 
seen  years  ago,  while  so  many  elderly  people  who  could 
have  furnished  us  with  facts,  were  still  living  among  us. 
But  the  interest  in  historical  data  has,  until  quite  recent¬ 
ly,  been  so  slight,  that  few  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make 
inquiries  even  ;  or,  if  they  have  done  so,  have  not  record¬ 
ed  to  any  great  extent  the  information  obtained.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  future  historian,  it  is  well  to  have  all  such 
matter  put  in  print  while  it  can  be  remembered. 

One  object  in  preparing  this  paper  is  to  draw  out  in¬ 
formation  from  others  on  the  subject  in  hand,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  if  there  are  persons  who  have  any  new  facts, 
they  will  communicate  them. 

Of  course,  in  the  limits  of  a  paper  like  this,  it  will  not 
be  practicable  to  go  much  into  detail  in  describing  the  lo¬ 
calities  spoken  of. 

Wo  will  begin  our  sketches  with  an  imaginary  pre¬ 
cinct,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  which  at  one  time  went 
by  the  name  of  "  Button  Hole.”  This  was  the  lower  part 
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of  St.  Peter  street,  below  the  church  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  county  jail,  built  in  1813.  VV’'eare  unable  to  give 
exactly  the  extent  of  the  territory,  but  we  believe  the  old 
jail  in  County  street  was  included.  Where  the  name  "But¬ 
ton  Hole  ”  came  from  does  not  seem  to  be  known.  It  must 
have  had  a  meauiug  when  first  applied  to  this  part  of 
the  town.  I  used  to  hear,  many  years  ago.  of  fights  be¬ 
tween  the  "Button  Holers  ’’  and  "  Knocker’s  Holers,”  and 
the  "Down  Towners  ”  and  "Up-in-Towners,”  the  "Bridge 
Streeters  ”  and  "  Beverly  Beaners,”  "  Danvers  Hawkers  ” 
and  "  Salem  Shags,” 

“  Danvers  hawkers,  put  on  your  wrappers. 

And  down  to  Salem  ruu ; 

Salem  chaps,  put  ou  your  hats. 

And  chase  them  away  like  fun.” 

I  think  there  were  no  "  prize  tights  ”  in  those  days,  but 
"  roughs  ”  in  different  parts  of  the  town  used  to  have 
fights  with  snow  balls  or  brickbats. 

In  the  days  we  are  speaking  of  there  were  not  many 
people  of  "  property  and  standing  ”  residing  in  the  "  But¬ 
ton  Hole”  district.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  not 
considered  a  desirable  place  fora  residence.  Perhaps  the 
jail,  being  near,  gave  it  a  bad  name.  The  "  Muckleme- 
roys”  lived  here. 

Another  "aristocratic”  sounding  name  is  "Knocker’s 
Hole.”  This  was  in  High  street,  a  portion  of  Mill  street. 
Creek  court  (now  Creek  street),  and  the  courts  and  alleys 
in  that  vicinity.  It  is  known  that  vessels  were  once  built 
in  Creek  street,  and  it  is  said  that  the  constant  hammer¬ 
ing  of  the  shipwrights  caused  the  people  residing  in  the 
neighborhood  to  "ive  this  name  to  the  place.  It  is  also 
known  that  the  tide  once  flowed  up  into  Creek  court  and 
along  the  bottom  of  High  street  and  into  Norman  street. 
How  long  ago  that  was  cannot  be  determined  for  a  cer- 
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taiiity,  but  it  was  probably  some  years  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

Norman  street  takes  its  name  from  a  man  who  owned 
land  and  resided  there.  This  name  was  once  a  promi¬ 
nent  one  in  onr  county.  There  are  "  Norman’s  Rocks  ”  on 
the  turnpike,  "Norman’s  Woe’’ — the  ledge  of  rocks  near 
Magnolia.  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,’’  by  Longfel¬ 
low,  makes  the  name  remembered. 

John  Norman,  Richard  Norman  and  Richard  Norman, 
Jr.,  w'ere  among  the  first  settlers  of  Salem. 

The  old  Eveleth  house,  so  called,  opposite  Mill  street, 
now  belonging  to  Mr.  McKean,  was  built  by  Jonathan 
Mansfield  in  1760.  Mr.  Mansfield  came  here  from  Lynn, 
and  built  several  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  Mill  and  Nor¬ 
man  streets.  He  had  a  large  family,  no  less  than  sixteen 
children.  The  Hon.  Jo.seph  Eveleth,  formerly  high  sheriff 
of  Suffolk  county,  lived  in  this  house  in  his  boyhood. 
His  father  w^as  a  blacksmith,  or  shipsmith,  doing  a  large 
Inisiness  in  Fish  street,  near  Mr.  Gray’s  wharf.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  there  is,  or  was  some  years  ago,  an  open 
sewer  in  Norman  street,  near  Crombie.  It  was  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Emmerton — an  authority  in 
antiquarian  matters — that  this  was  originally  a  creek,  and 
the  water,  at  high  tide,  flowed  up  as  far  as  the  foot  of 
his  father’s  garden  on  Crombie  street.  The  house  is  now 
on  Summer  street,  occupied  by  Henry  Wardwell,  Esq. 
This,  of  course,  mn.st  have  been  a  great  many  years  ago, 
and  before  there  weie  many  buildings  in  the  neighiior- 
hood. 

Richard  Cranch,  watchmaker,  father  of  the  late  Judge 
Cranch  of  Washington,  lived  in  a  house  still  standing, 
near  the  corner  of  Mill  and  Norman  streets,  recently 
owned  by  Mr.  Ephraim  Brown,  and  fbimerly  occupied  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester,  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle 
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Society.  John  Adams  (afterwards  President),  then  a 
young  lawyer,  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Cranch,  used  fre¬ 
quently  to  visit  here. 

Copley,  the  celebrated  painter,  afterwards  rented  this 
same  house,  and  remained  in  Salem  for  a  while,  probably 
painting  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  leading  citizens.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Loi’d  Lyndhurst,  afterwards 
Chancellor  of  England,  was  the  son  of  Copley,  and  was,  it 
is  said,  brought  here  as  an  infant  iit  the  time  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  port  of  Boston  by  the  British  authorities. 
Copley  was  a  tory,  and  socm  sailed  for  England  with  his 
family,  in  a  vessel  from  Marblehead. 

Before  Copley  came  here  Richard  Cranch  had  removed 
to  Boston,  and  the  following  advertisement  appears  in  the 
Boston  Gazette,  November,  1767  : 

RICHARD  CRANCH 

From  ENGLAND, 

WHO  lately  carried  on  the  WATCH 
maker’s  Bufinefs  at  Salem,  hereby 
informs  the  Public,  That  he  has  removed  from 
thence  to  Boflon,  where  he  carries  on  the  fame 
Bufinefs,  at  his  Shop  in  Hanover- Street,  a 
little  to  the  Southward  of  the  Mill-Bridge. 

And  he  would  particularly  inform  the  Gentle¬ 
men  of  Salem,  Marblehead,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Towns,  who  favour’d  him  with  their  Cuftom 
before  he  remov’d,  that  they  may  have  their 
Watches  bro’t  to  him,  and  carried  back  again 
to  Salem,  free  of  any  Charge  for  Carriage,  by 
applying  to  Boardman,  who  goes  regularly 
three  Times  a  Week  in  the  Stage-Chaife  be¬ 
tween  Salem  and  Boflon. 

What  was  at  one  time  called  "  Broad  Field  ”  was  the 
land  in  the  rear  of  the  Broad  street  cemetery,  or  the 
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"Hill  as  it  was  often  spoken  of.  This  land  belonged 
to  the  Pickering  family,  and  High  School  boys  fifty  years 
ago  called  it  "  Neighbor  Thompson’s  ”  field,  from  a  man 
who  hired  it.  This  name  ceased,  however,  after  houses 
began  to  be  built  there,  and  the  name  "Nauvoo"  given 
to  the  locality.  This  last  name  originated  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  first  house  in  this  section  was  l)uilt 
about  1843  by  a  man  named  Josepli  Smithy  who  was,  how¬ 
ever,  no  relation  to  the  Mormon  prophet  of  the  same 
name,  or,  at  any  rate,  no  very  near  relative. 

Not  far  from  the  cemetery  was  "  Circus  Lane,”  which 
is  now  called  Hathorne  street,  and  runs  from  the  upper 
part  of  Broad  street  to  the  Mill  Pond,  which  in  “  old 
times”  had  no  bad  smell,  and  was  really  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water.  The  Hathorne  family  owned  land  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity  ;  hence  the  name. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  (he  distance  from  "  Buflum’s 
Corner,”  corner  of  Essex  and  Boston  streets,  to  the  "  Neck 
Gate,”  was  just  one  mile.  It  must  have  been  a  country 
mile,  which,  as  you  know,  are  always  longer,  or  seem  to 
be  so,  than  city  miles.  At  the  time  referred  to,  cows  used 
to  be  pastured  on  the  Neck,  and  a  man  was  stationed  there 
to  tend  the  gate,  and,  if  any  wished  to  ride  on  the  Neck 
roads,  either  to  "Hospital  Point,”  the  "Juniper,”  or 
Fort  Pickering,  a  small  fee  was  expected  by  the  man, 
whom  many  will  remember  as  having  to  carry  about  with 
him,  unfortunately,  a  very  l)ig  wen.  It  was  really  pitiful 
to  see  him,  although  he  always  seemed  cheerful.  His  name 
was  Coombs. 

The  lower  part  of  Derby  street,  from  Union  wharf  to 
Crowninshield’s  (now  Phillips’),  was  called  "Wapping” 
in  old  commercial  days.  Some  of  the  old  people  spoke 
of  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  town  as  "  Wapping.”  This 
name  was  borrowed,  as  you  probably  know,  from  the 
shipping  district  in  London. 
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The  Hathorne  place  on  the  Neck  v’as  originally  called 
"  Hollingsworth  Hill,”  and  once  belonged  to  the  family 
of  that  name.  Col.  John  Hathorne  resided  here  for  many 
\’ea  s  in  the  old  mansion,  which  was  afterwards  taken 
down  by  Mr.  Edward  Rowell,  who  bought  the  place. 
Col.  H.  died  here  in  1835,  at  an  advanced  age.  His  son 
Eben,  an  eccentric  man,  was  probably  known  to  many 
persons  here.  He  prided  himself  on  having  i>een  the  first 
"Jackson  man”  in  Salem. 

About  1835  or  ’36  Nathaniel  Hathorne  had  his  name 
changed  by  act  of  Legislature  to  Hawthorne,  sJipposing 
that  to  be  as  it  was  spelled  originally,  but  his  kinsman,  Mr. 
Eben  Hathorne,  afterwards  convinced  him  that  he  was  mis¬ 
taken.  The  family  name  in  England  was  always  spelled 
Hathorne,  but  as  Hawthorne  had  been  at  some  trouble 
and  expense  in  making  the  change,  he  concluded  to  let  it 
stand,  and  thinking,  perhaps,  the  name  sounded  better  with 
the  w  in  it  than  it  did  without  it,  as  is  certainly  the  case. 

As  everything  about  Hawthorne  is  interesting,  I  may 
say  that  I  remember  seeing  him  often  before  he  went  into 
the  Custom  House.  He  was  a  very  retiring  man,  and  sel¬ 
dom  was  seen  to  speak  to  any  one  in  the  street,  rarely 
raising  his  eyes  from  the  ground.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  out  to  walk  about  dusk,  and  I  have  seen  him  in 
cold  weather  wrapped  in  his  cloak  and  his  meditations. 
At  this  time,  when  he  lived  in  the  Herbert  street  house, 
he  used  to  swing  flat-irons  out  of  the  window  for  exercise. 
In  the  Custom  House  he  never  made  any  advances  to  any 
one,  or  took  notice  of  any  except  political  friends.  If 
you  said  "good  morning”  to  him  he  would  make  no  re¬ 
ply.  One  day  in  the  Custom  House  I  was  witness  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  some  business  with  him  and  spoke 
pleasantly  to  him.  We  came  out  together,  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  said  to  me,  "  I  never  saw  a  man  in  a  public  oflice 
before  who  wouldn’t  pass  the  time  of  day  with  you.” 
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It  has  heeii  said  that  the  water  off  Hathorne’s  point  is 
the  deepest  in  the  harbor.  It  was  so  stated  a  few  years 
ago  by  government  surveyors. 

"  Winter  Island  ”  is  the  southeastern  point  on  the 
Neck,  eonneetcd  with  the  main  land  by  a  causeway.  Fort 
Pickering,  located  here,  was  for  many  years,  as  older 
people  may  remember,  in  charge  of  "Sergeant  Twiss,”  and 
afterwards  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  used  to  advertise  in 
the  papers  once  a  year,  seaweed,  and  to  furnish  lemonade 
to  visitors  at  the  fort,  summer  afternoons.  The  fort  was 
for  many  years  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  As  long  ago 
as  1794  Morse,  in  his  Gazetteer,  said  that  it  "needed  a 
new  gate.”  Just  before  the  civil  war  came  to  an  end  the 
government  put  this  fort  in  order,  and  rebuilt  Fort  Lee, 
which  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  INeck.  As 
these  forts  were  soon  after  stripped  of  everything,  guns, 
balls,  bullets,  etc.,  it  appeared  like  a  great  waste  of 
money,  but  no  doubt  the  authorities  did  the  best  thing 
they  could  under  the  circumstances. 

That  part  of  the  "  Willows  ”  where  the  small  pox  hos¬ 
pital  was  at  one  time  was  called  "  Hospital  Point.”  It 
was  always  considered  an  isolated  spot,  and  then  to  peo¬ 
ple  in  general  a  dreary  kind  of  a  place,  probably  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  hospital  being  there.  It  is  not  man)'  years 
ago  that  the  gravestones  erected  in  memory  of  the  victims 
of  the  small  pox  could  be  seen  there.  What  became  of 
them  is  a  question. 

The  powder  house  and  wharf  upon  Winter  Island  were 
built  about  1834  by  Oliver  M.  Whipple,  Esq.,  of  Lowell, 
the  powder  manufacturer,  who  used  to  furnish  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  article  to  our  merchants  for  shipment  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Whipple  after  a  while 
sold  out  to  Mr.  Gilbert  G.  Newhall,  Esq.,  and  others, 
who  formed  the  Oriental  Powder  Company,  which  for 
many  years  was  quite  a  successful  concern. 
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At  what  is  called  the  .luniper,  south  of  the  Willows, 
there  were  within  my  recollection  a  number  of  juniper 
trees,  hence  the  name.  These  trees  have  since  cfradnally 
disappeared.  Some  were  there  as  late  as  1869.  This 
was  always  a  favorite  spot  for  fishing  parties  to  land  and 
have  "  fish  fries  ”  and  "  chowder.” 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  matter  of  history  that  early  in  the 
settlement  of  the  town  some  portions  of  the  Neck,  espec¬ 
ially  Winter  Island,  had  wai*ehonses  and  other  buildings, 
ship-yards,  fish-flakes,  efc.,  and  considerable  trade  was 
carried  on  here. 

Near  the  almshouse  on  the  Neck,  on  the  western  side, 
was  a  cave,  called  "  Gifford’s  Cave.”  Some  called  the 
name  "  Jefford’s.”  Few  seem  to  remember  about  him. 
He  was  there  about  1832,  I  think.  I  have  a  slight  reeol- 
lection  of  the  man’s  appearance.  He  wore  a  long,  full 
beard,  not  common  at  that  time.  When  we  read  in  our 
reader  at  school  of  the  "  Hermit,” 

“  Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view, 

From  youth  to  age  the  reverend  hermit  grew. 

The  moss  his  bed,  his  cave  the  humble  cell. 

His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well,” 

I  used  to  think  of  Gifford.  Heimits  are  now,  I  believe, 
out  of  fiishion,  and  ”  tramps  ”  have  taken  their  place — a 
change  for  the  worse,  certainly. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  present  road  to  the  Wil¬ 
lows,  on  the  second  hill,  was  to  be  seen,  some  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  what  was  then  a  familiar  spot  to  all 
"down  towners” — "  Bentley’s  Rock,”  as  it  was  generally 
called.  This  was  a  place  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Bent¬ 
ley  of  the  East  Church  used  to  go  every  day,  it  was  said, 
for  a  walk,  and  to  look  off  at  sea.  There  was  a  story 
quite  current  at  one  time  that  every  time  the  doctor 
walked  down  to  the  neck  he  took  a  brick  with  him,  and 
so  in  time  had  quite  a  pile,  and  in  this  way  bnilt  up  a 
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monument  for  a  "  look  out,”  but  I  have  been  told  that  the 
”  look  out”  was  regularly  built  by  a  mason.  Dr.  Bent¬ 
ley  died  in  December,  1819,  and  pi*obably  the  bricks  got 
thrown  down  from  time  to  time,  until  I  suppose  they  have 
all  disappeared.  I  recollect  visiting  the  spot  when  a  boy 
and  seeing  quite  a  pile  of  rocks  and  bricks  there. 

The  street  now  called  "  l*>lin  ”  was  formerly  "  Plank 
Alley.”  It  is  said  there  was  once  a  plank  sidewalk  run¬ 
ning  from  Essex  street  to  Peabody’s  whai’f.  When  a  boy 
I  never  heard  it  spoken  of  except  as  "Plank  Alley.” 

Peabody’s  wharf  was  for  years  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  business  places  in  town.  The  place  was  built  by 
Joseph  Peabody,  Esq.,  about  the  year  1800.  He  had  his 
stores  and  counting  room  here.  Ships  from  India  and 
Europe  came  up  to  this  wharf.  I  have  seen  cargoes  of 
teas  and  silks  landing  there.  "Captain  Peabody,”  as  he 
was  familiarly  spoken  of,  was  one  of  the  greatest  mer¬ 
chants  Salem  ever  had.  He  died  in  1844,  leaving,  per¬ 
haps,  the  largest  tortune  ever  left  in  Salem.  He  ranked 
as  a  merchant  with  William  Gray  and  Elias  Haskett  Der¬ 
by.  For  many  years  he  paid  one-tenth  of  the  city  and 
county  taxes  of  Salem.  Few  of  our  citizens,  I  think, 
know  of  the  extent  of  this  eminent  merchant’s  business. 
He  built  and  owned  eighty-three  ships,  all  of  which  he 
freighted  himself,  and  shipped  upwards  of  seven  thou¬ 
sand  seamen.  From  the  year  1811  he  had  advanced 
thirty-five  to  the  rank  of  master  who  entered  his  employ 
as  boys.  His  vessels  made  38  voyages  to  Calcutta,  17  to 
Canton,  32  to  Sumatra,  47  to  St.  Petersburg,  beside  nu¬ 
merous  voyages  to  the  north  of  Euro})e,  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  West  Indies,  Spanish  Main,  and  along  our  own 
coast.  He  paid  into  our  custom  house  in  five  years,  say 
from  1825  to  1833,  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  in  du¬ 
ties.  A  writer  in  the  Salem  Register,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
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Peilbody’s  death,  speaking  of  this,  say»^ :  "  Win*!)  it  is 

reineinbei’ed  that  for  many  years,  before  and  since  that 
time,  his  commercial  operations  were  carried  on  on  a  sim¬ 
ilar  scale,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  influence  of 
his  business  upon  the  trade  and  activity  of  Salem.”  No 
wonder  the  commerce  of  Salem  declined  in  1844  and 
1845. 

He  had  been  actively  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
from  the  peace  of  1783  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had 
rarely  been  out  of  Salem,  having  never  acquired  the  rest¬ 
less  "  travel  habit  ”  of  our  times.  Yet  his  name  was 
known  by  merchants  and  bankers  all  over  Europe  and  the 
East.  The  Salem  Gazette  said  of  him  :  "  His  strict  in¬ 

tegrity,  love  of  justice  and  peace,  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  habitual  and  conscientious  performance  of  all 
his  social  and  civil  duties,  secured  universal  respect  and 
esteem.  He  has  left  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by 
our  successful  men  of  business.” 

"  Jeggle’s  Island.” — Many  years  this  little  island  was 
south  of  the  channel,  but  was  afterwards  taken  in  and 
made  a  part  of  Union  wharf. 

The  locality  known  now  as  "  Tucker’s  Wharf,”  which 
has  sometimes  been  called  "  New  Dul)lin,”  was  once  the 
property  of  Benjamin  Hawkes,  who  had  a  coal  and  wood 
wharf  there.  Mr.  Hawkes  was  among  the  earliest  dealers 
in  anthracite  coal. 

The  first  advertisement  I  have  seen  in  the  Salem  news¬ 
papers  of  this  kind  of  coal  was  in  1826,  by  Ebenozer 
Seccomb  (senior),  whose  store  and  wharf  were  near  the 
North  Bridge.  Mr.  Joel  Bowker  was  very  early  in  this 
business.  His  son  informs  me  that  his  father  used  fre¬ 
quently  to  have  to  go  to  the  houses  «)f  customers  and 
show  them  how  to  make  a  coal  fire.  There  were  a  very 
few,  if  any,  furnaces  in  houses  in  those  days,  and  at  first 
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the  Lehigh  coal  was  furnished  for  grates,  and  this  was 
hard  to  kindle  to  those  who  were  inexperienced  in  its  use. 
A  few  years  later  the  "  red  ash  ”  began  to  be  used,  ajid 
this  was  easier  to  kindle  than  the  other,  so  that  more 
j)eople  began  to  use  coal ;  but  it  did  not  c<tme  into  gen¬ 
eral  use,  either  for  warming  rooms  or  for  cooking  pur¬ 
poses,  before  1837  or  1838.  I  recollect  the  first  coal  fire 
we  had  at  our  house.  It  was  in  1834,  and  we  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  a  fire;  we  heard  finally  that  the  best 
way  to  kindle  was  to  put  in  the  coal  on  the  bottom  of  the 
grate  and  make  a  wood  fire  on  the  top.  We  tried  this, 
and  it  happened  to  succeed. 

The  place  called  "  Stage  Point,”  or,  as  the  old  people 
called  it,  "  Stage  Pint,”  was  near  the  location  of  the 
Naumkeag  Cotton  Mills.  There  was  formerly  on  the 
eastern  side  a  marine  railway  for  hauling  up  vessels  to  he 
coppered  or  repaired,  and  near  by  a  beach,  where  they 
used  to  "  grave”  and  "  caulk  ”  vessels.  Later,  Mr.  Miller 
had  a  ship-yard  just  beyond  the  railway,  opposite  the  end 
of  Derby  wharf.  Here  were  built,  among  other  vessels, 
the  barques  Glide  and  Imaum  and  the  brig  M.  Shepard, 
belonging  to  John  Bertram,  Esq.  Some  years  before 
this,  say  1820  to  1833,  Pickering  Dodge,  a  well-known, 
wealthy  merchant,  had  a  wharf  here  and  Caleb  Smith  a 
sperm  oil  and  candle  factory. 

On  the  southern  side  of  Peabody  street  in  South  Salem, 
before  the  wharves  were  built  on  the  opposite  side,  were 
two  or  three  shipyards,  Jenks’s  and  Briggs’s  among  them. 
I  recollect  seeing  the  launching  of  the  following  vessels  : 
ships  Sumatra,  Eclipse,  Naples  and  Carthage,  belongin 
to  Joseph  Peabody  ;  ship  Italy  belonging  to  Pickerin 
Dodge  ;  ship  Crusoe  belonging  to  N.  L.  Rogers  &  Broth¬ 
ers  ;  ship  Saxon,  Bancroft  &Orne  ;  bark  Trenton,  Edward 
&  John  Fisk  Allen  and  some  others.  The  Suniatra, 
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SIS  will  be  recollected,  WHS  coinmauded  by  Csipt.  Charles 
Roundy  who  inside  many  successful  voyages  iu  her  to  Can¬ 
ton  and  Calcutta. 

What  is  now  Liberty  street  was  once  "  Burying  Point 
(or  Pint)  Lsme.”  The  entrance  to  the  old  Charter  street 
"Burying  Ground”  before  1790  was  from  this  street.  This 
was  the  earliest  burying  place  in  Salem.  The  water  orig¬ 
inally  flowed  up  to  the  southern  and  western  ends  and  from 
the  shape  of  the  land  was  called  the  Pint. 

A  volume  might  be, written  about  this  old  burial  place. 
It  is  well  known  that  Governor  Bradstreet  was  buried  here 
in  1697  and  many  of  the  lesiding  families  of  Salem  of  an  early 
period, — as  the  Brownes,  Lyndes,  Hathorues  (ancestors  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne),  Turners,  Parkmans,  Higginsons 
and  Derbys, — and  many  others.  Inscriptions  from  the 
gravestones  have  been  printed  in  the  Historical  Collections 
of  the  Institute. 

That  part  of  Essex  street  between  Washington  and 
North  was  for  years  called  "  Old  Paved  street.”  This 
street  was  first  paved  in  1773  with  stones  from  Baker’s 
Island,  and  up  to  the  year  1834  it  had  not  required  any  re¬ 
pairs.  In  the  latter  year,  the  Salem  and  Danvers  Aqueduct 
Comjiany  began  to  lay  its  iron  pipes,  and  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  pavement  on  the  eastern  end,  the  date  1773 
was  found  in  white  stone.  It  was  laid  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Nathaniel  Phillips  of  Worcester,  assisted  by 
Nathaniel  Chamberlain  of  Salem.  Previous  to  that  time 
it  was  the  worst  street  in  town.  In  the  spring,  wheels 
would  sometimes  sink  up  to  the  axle,  in  the  mud. 

There  was,  some  seventy  years  ago,  a  range  of  stores  or 
"shops”  opposite  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prince’s  Meeting  House, 
(First  Church)  iu  Essex  street  called  "Cheapside.”  This 
name  continued  but  a  few  years. 

It  used  to  be  common  years  ago  to  hear  people  speak  of 
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l1)e  "Nigger  huts.”  These  M'ove  Mr.  Mutuford’s  houses  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Salem  Turnpike,  head  of  Essex  street. 
Mumford  was  a  kind  of  king  among  the  colored  people  of 
that  section.  The  eolored  population  of  Salem  was  for¬ 
merly  very  much  larger  than  it  is  now.  In  the  first  Salem 
Directory  published  in  1837,  the  names  of  the  eolored  peo¬ 
ple  are  placed  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The 
votes  of  these  people  were  formerly  sought  by  both  polit¬ 
ical  parties  of  those  days.  Federalists  and  Republicans 
(Democrats),  who  had  "wire  pullers”  to  influence  them. 
The  Federalists  had,  I  have  been  told,  John  Remond,  the 
noted  caterer,  and  York  Morris  (father  of  Robert  Morris 
the  colored  lawyer  of  Boston).  The  Democrats,  Prince 
Farmer  and  Mumford. 

"Oliver’s  hollow”  or  "cell.ar”  was  at  the  corner  of  Essex 
and  Liberty  streets  from  1836  to  1844.  The  old  Lynde 
Mansion  erected  in  the  year  1700,  which  stood  on  this  spot 
and  which  was  taken  down  in  1836,  was  occupied  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Lynde  Oliver  who  died  in  1835.  It  had  been 
the  residence  of  the  Justices  Lynde,  father  and  son,  very 
distinguished  men.  The  tomb  of  the  family  can  be  seen  in 
the  Charter  street  burying  ground,  with  inscriptions. 

The  old  cellar  was  an  "eye  sore”  for  several  years,  but 
the  property  Avhich  had  been  purchased  by  Judge  Elisha 
Mack  was  finally  sold  to  Mr.  John  Kinsman,  who  built  Ihe 
first  Lynde  Block  of  three  stories  in  1844.  While  the  eel- 
lar  remained  it  was  filled  with  burdocks  and  similar  choice 
plants,  M’ith  the  exception  of  a  path  through  it,  where  at 
first  boys  and  then  men  made  a  short  cut  across  from  Es¬ 
sex  to  Liberty  street.  I  have  often  seen  Peter  Charles 
Louvrier,  the  well  known  French  and  music  teacher,  l)ob- 
bing  up  and  down  this  path  on  the  Avay  to  and  from  his 
boardinghouse  in  Liberty  street  (Mrs.  Page’s). 

The  old  house  was  quite  dilapidated  even  before  Dr. 
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as  will  be  recollected,  was  conmiauded  by  Capt.  Charles 
Roundy  who  made  many  successful  voyages  iu  her  to  Cau- 
tou  and  Calcutta. 

IVhat  is  now  Liberty  street  was  once  "  Burying  Point 
(or  Pint)  Lane.”  The  entrance  to  the  old  Charter  street 
"Burying  Ground”  before  1790  was  from  this  street.  This 
was  the  earliest  burying  place  in  Salem.  The  water  orig¬ 
inally  flowed  up  to  the  southern  and  western  ends  and  from 
the  shape  of  the  land  was  called  the  Pint. 

A  volume  might  be  written  about  this  old  burial  place. 
It  is  well  known  that  Governor  Bradstreet  was  buried  here 
iu  1697  and  many  of  the  leading  families  of  Salem  of  an  early 
period, — as  the  Brownes,  Lyndes,  Hathorues  (ancestors  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne),  Turners,  Parkmans,  Higginsons 
and  Derbys, — and  many  others.  Inscriptions  from  the 
gravestones  have  been  printed  in  the  Historical  Collections 
of  the  Institute. 

That  part  of  Essex  street  between  Washington  and 
North  was  for  years  called  "  Old  Paved  street.”  This 
street  was  first  paved  in  1773  with  stones  from  Baker’s 
Island,  and  up  to  the  year  1834  it  had  not  required  any  re¬ 
pairs.  In  the  latter  year,  the  Salem  and  Danvers  Aqueduct 
Company  began  to  lay  its  iron  pipes,  and  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  pavement  on  the  eastern  end,  the  date  1773 
was  found  iu  white  stone.  It  was  laid  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Nathaniel  Phillips  of  W orcester,  assisted  by 
Nathaniel  Chamberlain  of  Salem.  Previous  to  that  time 
it  was  the  worst  street  in  town.  In  the  spring,  wheels 
would  sometimes  sink  up  to  the  axle,  in  the  mud. 

There  was,  some  seventy  years  ago,  a  range  of  stores  or 
"shops”  opposite  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prince’s  Meeting  House, 
(First  Church)  in  Essex  street  called  "Cheapside.”  This 
name  continued  but  a  few  years. 

It  used  to  be  common  years  ago  to  hear  people  speak  of 
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ibe  "Ni»(ier  huts.”  These  were  Mr.  Munit’orfl’s  houses  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Salem  Turnpike,  head  of  Essex  street. 
Muinford  was  a  kind  of  king  among  the  colored  people  of 
that  section.  The  colored  population  of  Salem  was  for¬ 
merly  A'ery  much  larger  than  it  is  now.  In  the  first  Salem 
Directory  published  in  1837,  the  names  of  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  are  placed  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The 
votes  of  these  people  were  formerly  sought  by  both  polit¬ 
ical  parties  of  those  days.  Federalists  and  Republicans 
(Democrats),  who  had  "wire  pullers”  to  influence  them. 
The  Federalists  had,  I  have  been  told,  John  Remond,  the 
noted  caterer,  .and  York  Morris  (father  of  Robert  Morris 
the  colored  lawyer  of  Boston).  The  Democrats,  Prince 
Farmer  and  Mnmford. 

"Oliver’s  hollow”  or  "cellar”  was  at  the  corner  of  Essex 
and  Liberty  streets  from  1836  to  1844.  The  old  Lynde 
Mansion  erected  in  the  ye.ar  1700,  which  stood  on  this  spot 
and  which  was  taken  down  in  1836,  was  occupied  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Lynde  Oliver  who  died  in  1835.  It  had  been 
the  residence  of  the  Justices  Lynde,  father  and  son,  very 
distinguished  men.  The  tomb  of  the  family  can  be  seen  in 
the  Charter  street  burying  ground,  with  inscriptions. 

The  old  cellar  was  an  "eye  sore”  for  several  years,  but 
the  property  Avhich  had  been  purchased  by  Judge  Elisha 
M.ack  was  finally  sold  to  Mr.  John  Kinsman,  who  built  the 
first  Lynde  Block  of  three  stories  in  1844.  While  the  cel¬ 
lar  remained  it  was  filled  with  burdocks  and  simil.ar  choice 
plants,  with  the  exception  of  a  path  through  it,  where  at 
first  boys  and  then  men  made  a  short  cut  across  from  Es¬ 
sex  to  Liberty  street.  I  have  often  seen  Peter  Charles 
Louvrier,  the  well  known  French  and  music  teachei',  l)ob- 
bing  up  and  down  this  p.ath  on  the  way  to  and  tVom  his 
boardinghouse  in  Liberty  street  (Mrs.  Page’s). 

The  old  house  was  quite  dilapidated  even  before  Dr. 
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Oliver’s  death,  and  at  the  auction  sale  of  his  effects,  peo¬ 
ple  who  entered  the  house  were  cautioned  where  they 
walked,  the  floors  and  staircases  were  in  such  a  condition. 
In  one  upper  chamber,  old  papers  and  books  were  literal¬ 
ly  trodden  under  foot ;  probalily  but  few  of  these  ivere 
saved,  as  there  were  not  then  many  persons  who  had  a 
taste  for  saving  such  property — such  "  stuff”  was  generally 
sold  to  junk  men,  or  burnt. 

At  this  auct  ion  old  trunks  of  women’s  clothing,  mostl}' 
ancient  and  curious,  were  sold  for  a  trifle  ;  nobody  wanted 
them  then.  A  beautiful  brocade  which  had  belonged  to 
Madame  Lynde  (the  doctor’s  grandmother)  was  bought 
by  the  late  Aaron  Perkins  at  less  than  a  dollar.  This  dress 
was  exhibited  in  1876,  at  the  relic  show  of  the  Essex  In¬ 
stitute,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Some  an¬ 
cient  silver  plate  was  also  sold  by  weight. 

A  great  many  anecdotes  have  been  told  of  Madame 
Lynde.  I  will  mention  one,  which  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
One  loiter  cold  December  Sunday,  she  came  home  from 
clmx’ch  and,  seating  herself  before  a  blazing  wood  fire, 
called  her  man  servant  named  Primus  (probably  a  slave, 
as  slavery  was  all  right  in  New  Englaiid  in  those  times)  and 
directed  him  to  prepare  some  wood  and  carry  it  to  a  poor 
family,  who  she  said  must  suffer  such  intensely  cold  weath¬ 
er.  After  sitting  a  short  time  and  taking  a  tankard  of  flip, 
she  got  warmed  up,  and  called  the  man  again  iind  said  : — 
"Primus,  you  needn’t  go  with  the  wood,  now,  the  weath¬ 
er’s  moderated  !” 

Dr.  Benjamin  Lynde  Oliver  was  considered  a  learned 
physician  and  was  much  consulted  by  the  other  doctors  iii 
town.  He  had  also  a  musical  taste,  and  once  imported  an 
organ  for  his  own  use,  which  he  afterwards  sold  to  St. 
Peter’s  Church.  The  old  family  portraits  which  were  in 
Dr.  Oliver’s  house  are  at  the  present  time  in  possession  of 
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Mrs.  Fitch  Eclwiud  Oliver  in  Boston.  This  is  a  remark- 
ahle  collection  of  some  thirteen  pictures  painted  by  Cop¬ 
ley,  Sinilnsrt  and  other  noted  artists  of  the  day — exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  descendants.  Among 
them  are  the  Judges  Lynde  and  their  wives.  The  doctor 
was,  I  believe,  also  interested  in  astronomy  and  had  a  tel¬ 
escope.  I  remember  the  doctor’s  appearance  very  well ; 
he  had  a  sort  of  a  respectable,  decayed  look,  so  to  speak, 
and  seemed  like  a  kind,  unselfish  man,  one  who  had  lost 
his  ambition  as  regards  appearances. 

"Glitter  Lane,”  which  was  afterwards  named  East  street, 
began  at  the  foot  of  Bath  street,  so  called,  southeast  of 
the  Common.  The  mansion  of  Clilford  Crowninshield  was 
on  the  corner  of  this  street,  the  property  purchased  with¬ 
in  two  or  three  years  l)y  Mr.  Zina  Goodell,  and  the  old 
house  is  preserved. 

A  court  running  southerly  from  High  street,  was  called 
"Roast  Meat  Hill.”  Why  it  had  that  name  I  cannot  im¬ 
agine,  but  1  have  heard  that,  upon  some  occasion  a  great 
many  years  ago,  an  ox  was  roasted  whole  upon  the  hill. 
There  were  several  ancient  looking  houses  here.  The 
oldest,  called  the  "Palmer  House,”  was  removed  a  few 
years  ago. 

There  arc  still  some  very  old  houses  about  here.  It  was 
in  this  section  many  years  that  people  went  to  "  Lection.” 
People  of  low  tastes  perhaps  used  to  visit  the  dance  house 
situated  here,  Election  day  and  evening.  It  is  said  that 
colored  people  were  the  bulk  of  the  visitors ;  still,  from 
what  they  say,  some  white  persons  were  to  be  found  there. 
They  probably  were  there  merely  to  look  on. 

In  the  upper  part  of  High  street  lived  William  Fabens, 
senior,  whose  store,  still  standing,  was  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  street,  where  for  many  years  he  did  a  large  grocery 
business.  He  owned  so  much  real  estate  in  this  neigh- 
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borhood  that  he  went  by  the  name  of  King  Fabens,  or  as 
some  of  the  older  people  called  him  King  Feehins,  for  it 
seemed  to  be  the  fashion  in  old  times  to  call  names  wrong. 

"Mill  Hill  ’’was  from  Maloon’s  Mills,  afterwards  Kenny’s 
or  City  Mills,  to  Lafayette  street. 

It  must  be  well  understood  by  our  people  that  North 
and  South  Salem  were  originally  spoken  of  as  North  fields 
and  South  fields.  Both  of  these  sections,  now  so  densely 
populated,  were  half  a  century  ago  literally  fields. 

The  mills  at  Forest  River  were  formerly  Gardner’s, 
Wyman’s,  and  afterwards  Peabody’s,  Col.  Francis  Pea¬ 
body,  having  bought  the  property  of  the  father  of  Isaac  C. 
Wyman,  Esq.,  now  living  near  there.  "Throgmorton’s 
Cove,”  is  in  this  vicinity.  The  word  "  Tug-mutton,”  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Quakers,  is  a  corruption  of  Throgmorton.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  Quakers  were  great  at  the  trencher 
and  fond  of  a  good  dinner  after  their  Thursday  meeting, 
and  some  said  "tugged  away  at  the  mutton.”  It  was  sim¬ 
ply  this :  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  the  sect,  they 
used  to  meet  at  Throgmorton’s  house,  which  was  in  a  se¬ 
cluded  place.  It  was  a  common  saying  even  as  late  as 
within  twenty  years,  that  such  a  one  had  "gone  to  Tug- 
mutton,”  when  he  went  to  the  Thursday  meeting.  There 
was  generally  a  good  dinner  provided,  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  at  the  houses  of  some  of  the  more  prominent 
brethren  and  it  was  supposed  there  would  be  some  ex¬ 
cellent  mutton  served,  but  I  believe  they  generally  had 
roast  beef. 

"Batchelder’s  Point”  in  South  Salem,  is  now  the  Hem- 
enway  property,  where  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway,  two  or 
three  years  before  her  death,  had  a  plan  to  found  a  large 
ethnological  institution.  She  built  an  iron  storehouse  for 
the  storage  of  specimens,  etc.,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  plan  was  abandoned.  The  land  is  still  owned 
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by  her  heirs.  There  were  formerly  brick  kilns  here  and 
the  clay  pits  can  be  seen. 

"Legg’s  Hill,”  on  the  line  towards  Marblehead  and 
Swampscott  was  it  is  supposed  named  for  Captain  Legg 
of  the  former  place. 

"  The  Dungeons  ”  is  a  name  applied  to  depressions  in  the 
land  between  Salem  and  Marblehead,  made  at  the  glacial 
period. 

”  Castle  Hill  ”  was  a  part  of  the  Derby  farm  in  South 
Salem,  southwest  of  the  Mill  Pond.  This  hill  was  for- 
nierly  an  Indian  fort,  said  to  have  been  held  by  the  famous 
Nanepashemet.  Years  later  it  had  a  summer  house  upon 
it  which  was  blown  down  in  the  great  gale  of  September, 
1815.  This  property  once  belonged  to  the  Browne  family. 
William  Browne  was  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  schools 
of  Salem.  The  old  Derby  mansion,  was  built  early  in  the 
last  century,  as  is  believed,  by  Timothy  Fitch  who  married 
a  Browne,  Avho  were  father  and  mother  of  Mrs.  E.  Hersey 
Derby.  The  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitch  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Derby  arc  in  the  rooms  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
bequeathed  to  this  Society  by  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
E.  Hersey  Derby.  Castle  Hill  is  now  in  process  of  re¬ 
moval  by  the  Massachusetts  Broken  Rock  Company.  1 
dislike  to  see  these  old  localities  disappear,  but  changes 
will  come  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it. 

"Baptist  Hill”  was  the  name  given  to  the  region  near  the 
First  Baptist  Church  where  there  have  always  been  more 
or  less  dwellings  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

Master  Hacker,  the  noted  schoolmaster,  lived  in  a  house 
recently  removed  for  a  building  not  as  good  looking  as  the 
other,  corner  of  Boston  and  Federal  streets.  This  has  al- 
wa3's  been  known  as  "Hacker’s  Corner.”  For  a  few  years 
past  the  annual  reunion  of  the  scholars  of  the  Hacker 
School  has  kept  the  name  of  the  venerated  teacher  iu  re- 
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nienibraiice.  Chapman’s  Corner  ”  which  name  frequently 
appears  in  advertisements  in  the  papers,  was  on  the  east 
corner  of  Summer  and  Essex  streets.  "  Dutch’s  Corner  ” 
was  west  of  these  streets.  "  Ottignon  ”  the  umbrella  man, 
a  Frenchman,  once  had  a  shop  on  this  corner  within  iny 
recollection.  He  afterwards  kept  in  the  Hunt  House, 
corner  of  Washington  and  Lynde  streets  when*  "Dolly 
Dewing,  Dress-maker,”  had  a  sign  for  years,  'fliis  old 
house  is  ivell  remembered  by  many  people  on  account  of 
its  quaint  appearance.  It  ivas  built  about  1700. 

The  name  of  "Cape  Driver”  used  to  puzzle  me,  ivhcn  I 
first  heard  it  spoken  of.  It  is  that  region,  so  to  speak, 
near  Federal  and  River  streets,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Capt.  George  M.  Whipple’s  residence  ;  it  derived  its  name, 
as  is  supposed,  from  the  fact  that  several  of  the  Driver 
family  had  resided  here.  As  far  back  as  1740,  Capt. 
Michael  Driver,  who  was  in  Richard  Derby’s  employ 
years  before  the  Revolution,  lived  here ;  and,  later,  Capt. 
William  Driver  who  ivas  one  of  the  first  masters  in  the 
Fiji  Island  trade  in  the  employ  of  N.  L.  Rogers  & 
Brothers  and  who  flourished  during  our  Civil  IVar,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  "Old  Glory,”  having  been  one  of  the  Union 
men  of  Tennessee,  also  lived  in  this  vicinity.  If  you  ask 
the  people  now  living  at  the  "  Cape,”  the  origin  of  the  name 
they  can  only  tell  you,  that  all  the  Drivers  lived  there. 

"  Carltoiiville,”  at  the  upper  part  of  Federal  and  Mason 
streets,  was  originally  the  "Quaker  Pasture.”  Jonathan  F. 
Carlton  began  building  houses  here  about  1844  or  1845, 
and  built  a  bridge  for  foot-passengers  across  the  North 
River,  which  was  widened  subsequently.  This  bridge  was 
carried  away  by  the  great  high  tide  April  18,  1851,  in 
the  same  storm  that  destroyed  the  lighthouse  on  Minot’s 
Lodge.  It  was  taken  up  by  the  tide  and  landed  down 
near  the  North  Bridge. 
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AVhen  the  lantl  at  the  head  of  Mason  and  Grove  streets 
was  purchased  for  a  rural  cemetery  in  1840,  the  spot  was 
called  Harmony  Grove,  and  the  proprietors  wisely  re¬ 
tained  the  old  name. 

A  pond  just  back  of  Mason  street  Avas  called  "  Coler’s 
Hole.”  It  is  now,  I  believe,  nearly  dry,  if  not  wholly  so. 
It  used  to  be  quite  a  place  for  skating. 

Thei’c  is  a  narrow  lane  in  North  Salem,  near  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ropes  which  used  to  be  called 
"Lover’s  Lane”  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  still  retains 
the  name.  Dark  Lane  ran  from  Mason  street  to  South 
Danvers.  This  used  to  be  a  much  frequented  walk  and  a 
very  pleasant  one. 

"Gallows  Hill,”  or  "Witch  Hill,”  the  place  where  the 
witches  were  executed  in  1692,  is  in  the  rear  of  Boston 
Street,  northwest  of  George  F.  Putnam’s  brick  store  on 
that  street. 

The  witchcraft  delusion  is  almost  always  spoken  of  as  if 
Salem  alone  were  resixnisible  for  the  terrible  scenes  of  those 
days,  whereas  Lieut. -Governor  Stoughton  and  some  of 
the  Boston  ministers  including  Cotton  Mather  had  more  to 
do  with  it  than  Salem  people  had.  If  those  accused  of 
Avitchcraft  had  had  a  fair  trial  and  good  lawyers  to  plead 
their  cases,  they  could  not  have  been  condemned.  The 
trial  Avas  a  perfect  mockery. 

The  road  from  North  street  to  near  "Mack’s  Hill,”  and 
its  borders,  Avas  called  "  Paradise,”  and  it  Avas  rightly 
named.  Those  Avho  remember  this  locality  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  Avill  agree  that  it  Avasoneofthe  pleasantest  parts 
of  the  toAvn.  There  Avas  originally  after  passing  one  or 
tAvo  houses  on  the  corner  of  North  and  Mason  streets  but 
one  house  and  that  Avas  located  in  a  conspicuous  position 
on  the  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  street.  It  Avas  built 
early  in  the  century,  say  1801  or  1802,  by  Capt.  Jonathan 
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Mason,  a  merchant  who  had  been  master  of  the  armed  brig 
Lion,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  grandfather 
of  the  writer  of  this  paper.  There  was  a  tine  garden  and 
trees  on  the  place,  bath  house  and  boat  house  on  the  river. 
The  North  River  was  then  a  clear  and  beautiful  stream 
of  water.  Many  boats  were  kept  on  the  river,  and  the 
houses  on  Federal  street  had  excellent  gardens  and  bath 
houses,  so  entirely  different  from  its  appearance  within  the 
last  few  years,  as  not  to  be  recognized  as  the  same  place. 

For  years  after  Captain  Mason’s  death,  Capt.  Benj.  K. 
Churchill  occupied  the  mansion  house.  My  remembrance 
of  this  situation,  when  a  child,  is  as  a  place  of  greater  beau¬ 
ty  than  any  other  spot  in  town. 

There  used  to  be  considerable  shipping  in  the  North 
River  before  the  Revolution  down  to  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century.  Peirce  &  Waite’s  wharf  has  been  visible 
until  within  a  few  years,  just  above  the  North  Bridge. 
They  were  eminent  merchants  and  had  ships  from  India 
and  elsewhere  come  up  to  their  wharf  to  unload.  I  saw 
in  the  Gazette  of  1801  or  1802  their  advertisement  of  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  Friendship  from  St.  Petersburg,  with  a 
full  cargo  of  Russian  goods  landing  at  their  wharf,  back 
of  Federal  street.  Their  store  has  been  occupied  of  late 
years  by  Mr.  Phelps,  as  a  sash  and  blind  factory.  Mr. 
Peirce  built  the  house  where  Mr.  John  H.  Nichols  and  his 
sisters  now  reside.  This  house,  is,  as  all  will  admit,  a  tine 
specimen  of  colonial  architecture.  Major  Joseph  Sprague 
and  Janies  and  John  Barr  also  had  shipping  on  the  North 
River  about  the  same  time  that  Peirce  &  Waite  did. 

"Blubber  Hollow”  or  "  Holler,”  otherwise  "The  Slough,” 
as  some  called  it,  was  in  Boston  street,  just  beyond  the 
corner  of  Federal  street  among  the  tanneries  there  loca¬ 
ted.  The  "Town  Bridge”  was  near  by  showing  that  the 
water  once  came  across  Boston  street  at  this  point.  Ves¬ 
sels  were  once  built  in  this  vicinity  and  at  "Frye’s  Mills.” 
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"Orne’s  Point”  in  North  Salem  is  known  to  everybody 
about  here  as  a  remarkably  pleasant  spot,  and  here  was  a 
house  of  entertainment  early  in  the  century.  All  here¬ 
abouts  in  North  Salem  are  delightfully  situated  places. 
"Kernwood,”  the  country  seat  of  S.  Endicott  Peabody, 
Esq.,  is  noted  as  a  most  charming  residence. 

"  Liberty  Hill”  and  ”  Cold  Spring,”  were  at  one  lime 
much  tiner  than  at  present.  There  was  some  years  ago 
almost  a  l>attle  for  the  possession  of  the  place — "a  war 
of  words  ”  and  feelings  at  any  rate,  a  citizen  having  set 
up  a  claim  lor  ownership  of  the  land.  It  was,  I  believe, 
decided  by  the  courts,  that  the  place  belonged  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  North  Salem  forever. 

The  property  of  the  old  "Sun  Tavern,”  once  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  AVilliam  Gray,  Jr.,  or  Billy  Gray  as  he  was  of¬ 
ten  spoken  of,  which  house  stood  where  the  "Bowker 
Place”  is, — formerly  the  property  of  the  Browne  family — 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  William  Manning,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  removed  in  1827  or  1828,  some  parts  to  St.  Peter’s 
street,  some  to  English  and  Webb  streets.  The  old  "Sun 
Tavern”  from  the  best  testimony  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
appears  to  have  been  of  three  stories  although  some  say  that 
originally  it  was  two  stories  with  a  gambrel  roof  and  was 
afterwards  made  three  by  raising  up  the  front.  The  front 
was  covered  with  plastering  or  what  is  sometimes  called 
"rough  cast,”  an  old  English  style  of  finish.  A  specimen 
of  this  kind  of  work  can  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Essex 
Institute,  the  piece  having  been  taken  from  over  the  front 
door  of  this  very  building.  1  have  been  informed  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Phippen,  a  good  authority  in  such  matters,  that  the 
house  in  its  last  years  had  been  clapboarded  over  the 
place.  I  mention  this,  as  some  who  saw  the  building  say 
that  it  was  not  plastered  but  was  clapboarded.  From  all 
I  can  learn  about  the  building  I  am  confident  that  the  front 
at  least  was  plastered,  while  the  ends  were  of  brick. 
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Afterthe  house  was  taken  down  and  the  new  cellar  made, 
work  was  for  some  reason  or  other  suspended  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  I  remeinher  that  boys  used  to  play  in  sand  in 
the  cellar.  The  new  building  was  tinally  put  up  and  fin¬ 
ished  in  1831.  Among  the  first  occupanfs  were  the  Mei- 
cliants  Bank,  in  the  western  lower  room ;  next  to  it  the 
Naurnkeag  Bank,  and  among  the  stores  Millett  &  Ward, 
tailors.  In  the  chambers  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Jonathan 
Neal  Son,  the  Newmarket  Manufacturing  Co.,  Joseph 
G.  Waters,  Stephen  P.  Webb,  Stone,  Silsbee  &  Pickman, 
later  Phillips  &  Gillis,  all  had  offices.  In  the  third  story 
was  the  Police  Court  room.  Justice  Mack  .and  later  Wa¬ 
ters. 

"Essex  Place”  w.as  in  Essex  street  directl^^  opposite  Cen¬ 
tral  Street.  The  building  here  in  1835  and  for  some  3^ears 
before  had  quite  a  picturesque  appearaticc  from  the  latter 
street.  It  had  four  pillars  in  front, — the  building  itself  be- 
ingof  brick, — with  a  recess  and  piazza  and  the  pillars  were 
sanded  so  as  to  re.semble  stone.  The  Union  Marine  In¬ 
surance  Company  had  their  office  here  in  the  lower  room. 
Moses  Townsend,  a  well-known  old  merchant,  was  presi¬ 
dent.  Joseph  and  Stephen  White,  in  1830,  had  a  count¬ 
ing  I'oom  here,  on  the  second  floor;  Win.  R.  L.  Ward, 
who  will  l)e  remembered,  was  their  clerk.  When  the  front 
of  this  building  was  changed  into  stores  in  1836,  the  In¬ 
surance  Company  removed  to  the  Manning  building.  This 
was  <;ertalnly  no  improvement  as  regards  appearance. 

'riiere  is  one  thing  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
noticed  in  .any  account  of  old  buildings,  and  that  is  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  a  very  few  of  the  buildings 
in  town  were  painted,  either  on  the  exterior  or  interior. 
Those  houses  built  by  wealthy  people,  like  the  Ornes, 
Cabots,  Turners,  Rojicses,  Pickmans,  were  painted  but  the 
dwellings  of  the  common  people  were  of  the  natural  wood, 
generally  pine  or  spruce,  without  paint  or  stain.  Even 
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the  Lynde  House,  comer  of  Essex  and  Liberty  streets, 
was  black  with  age  and  certainly  did  not  show  marks  of 
having  been  painted  either  inside  or  outside.  From  my 
early  recollection  of  buildings  in  town  great  numbers  were 
unpainted,  and  a  majority  of  the  houses  in  country  towns 
and  farms  wei’e  in  the  same  condition.  Wherever  there 
are  wooden  houses  there  has  been  a  wonderful  transforma¬ 
tion  in  the  appearance  within  fifty  years. 

"Deacon’s  Marsh”  was  foot  of  the  present  Roslyn  street, 
l)oi*dering  on  the  Mill  Pond.  Five  acres  were  granted  to 
the  church  in  1638.  The  income  was  formerly  used  for  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  communion  service.  There  was  a  dispute 
about  this  land  from  1735  to  1762  between  the  Fii’st  Church 
and  Tabernacle.  It  was  however  finally  adjusted  amica¬ 
bly  by  the  latter  receiving  £13  6s.  8d.  for  its  proportion, 
and  when  the  Eastern  Uailroad  was  completed  in  1838  or 
1839,  the  First  Church  received  $212  for  damages. 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  (dd  streets  I  hold  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  for  many  reasons,  it  would  have  been  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  retained  the  old  names,  such  for  instanc'j  as 
Fish  street,  which  was  at  the  foot  of  Central  street.  The 
name  was  characteristic  of  the  business  once  transacted 
here.  The  water  once  ciiine  up  into  Central  street,  as 
far  as  the  Father  Mathew  monument  and  perhaps  farther 
up.  Water  street  ran  from  Fish  to  Neptune,  Vine  street 
from  Elm  to  Liberty,  Neptune  from  the  foot  of  Walnut  to 
Derby,  County  street  from  Court  to  St.  Peter’s.  This 
was  where  the  old  jail  was  for  many  years  befoi’e  the  new 
one  was  built  in  1813.  The  old  jail,  built  about  1740,  is 
now  the  residence  of  Abner  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  Esq.,  and 
the  witchcraft  jail  stood  on  this  spot,  and  some  of  the 
old  timbers  of  the  first  jail  are  in  this  building. 

Marlboro  street  now  Federal,  was  from  Court  to  North 
and  Court  street  is  now  Washington  street,  Bath  street 
was  from  Newbury  to  East,  south  of  the  Common. 
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There  were  "  Goose  Lane  ”  upper  part  of  Broad  street, 
and  "Gui)py’s  Beach”  and  "Conboy’s”  or  some  say  "Con¬ 
voy’s  Beach”  near  the  Neck  ;  of  these  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  but  little  information.  There  was  a  street  running 
fi*om  Marston’s  building,  which  was  situated  about  where 
the  opening  of  the  railroad  tunnel  is  to  Front  street,  a 
very  short  distance,  and  this  was  named  Short  street  and 
is  so  called  in  the  first  Directory. 

There  may  be  other  localities  not  known  to  me ;  I  do 
not  pretend  that  this  is  a  full  account,  and  all  additions  to 
my  list  will  be  welcomed  not  only  l)y  the  writer,  but  by 
the  Society. 


